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"First the Uade. then the ear, then the full grain in the ear" 


The Monitor’s view 


Japan’s ’Lockheed’ election 


‘Darling, I hope you’ll never forget me’ 
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The outcome of Japan's election Is bound lo 
bring a period of ferment to Ibe Japanese polit- 
ical scene. II win oat be an easy time ahead. 
But Uie most important "result" for the West 
as for Japan itself Is that the democratic pro- 
cess Is working. The Japanese people have 
dearly signaled at the polls that they are dis- 
turbed by the Lockheed scandal and the in- 
fluence of big business on their ruling party. 
They want reform and cleaner government. 

Ibis does not mean a swing away from their 
haste conservatism. Although (he Liberal 
Democrats who have ruled so firmly since 
1065 have lost their majority in the House of 
Representatives, the Japanese voted essen- 
tially for alternatives that are not radical. The 
Communists, for Instance, took a heating and 
the Socialists gained only modestly. The Demo- 
cratic Socialists and the Komelto (Clean Gov- 
ernment Party), on (he other hand, picked up 
good strength. Host significantly, the New Lib- 
eral Club, a reform group that broke off from 
the LDP, made an Impressive beginning by 
winning 17 scats. 

It is true that Kakuel Tanaka, the former 
prime minister who was Iodic led on charges of 
bribery by U» American aircraft corporation, 
was re-elected as an IndependenL nils reflects 
toe strong local loyalties and pork-barrel ties 
thaL politicians enjoy with their constituents. 
But this did not happen on a nationwide scale. 
Voters overall did register their protest 

The trig question now is what kind of coali- 
tion the liberal Democrats can pot together, 


who will emerge as toe next prime minister, 
and, above all, whether they will accept the 
challenge lo clean up politics and revitalize 
their party. This will be no easy task. As Har- 
vard scholar Jerome Cohen comments, “De- 
mocracy is working but ft will be more of a 
challenge because the danger will be fragmen- 
tation. Japan must not lose the ability to gov- 
ern Itself.” 

To control ail the committees id Parliament 
toe LDP needs *271 scats. Presumably It can 
targe a coalition with the independents and the 
New Liberal Club, but the latter may refuse to 
co opera te. 

There is also the problem of who tufceg the 
reins or the party. Prime Minister Takeo Mikl, 
who pushed toe Lockheed investigation, has 
agreed to step down. Win toe LDP choose 
Takeo Fuknda, who has party strength but 
whose old-guard aura has been repudiated by 
voters? Possibly toe Liberal Democrats could 
settle on someone like Klfchi Miyazawa, the 
former, foreign minister, who represents the 
next generation or conservative, -able politi- 
cians. 

These are the crucial matters that must be 
decided In the months ahead. It is hard for an 
outsider to know or weigh the complex manip- 
ulations of Japanese politics, but it is safe to 
say that Japan has reached a turning point in 
Us postwar political history. Whether it now 
moves to Reform its political institutions and 
traditions - or edges back toward busfness-as- 
usual ways — wffl determine the future of 
Japanese democracy. 
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Carter's sound choices 
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. Wo arc beginning to see the shape and style 
of the new Carter administration, go far we 
iifte what vre see. Jl Is clear that Jimmy Carter 
plans to hold (he reins of government firmly 
and to be Ms own policymaker. Bnt Ms appar- 
ent intention is to surround himself with indi- 
viduals of capacity and experience who are 
strong executors of policy. 

The choice of Cyrus Vance as Secretary, of 
State is an excellent one. Not only b Hr 
Vance regarded as a first-rate negotiator 
within the foreign policy community at bqme 
His many diplomatic successes abroad appear 
to. have won him tte unqualified admiration of 
all those nations he has dealt with. Tto Have 
Bdwri a reputation as a “healer” of conflicts 
says a great, deal about the man. Surelv no 
<gmUly la mbro.iieedta today. • V . 

Secretoicy Of De- 
tanso ls Weoriargely; ^‘tediqldan’’ rather 
; ftan W Imaginative thinker to tod veto of a 
Dewy KJtttoger remains to be seen, it is hard 
tobjHeveifc Carter would select amanwith- 
10 wpressthem. Cer- 
the substance of foreign policy is not ex- 
‘ ES* 1 chin 6 e kpjiractobly. inasmuch as Mr. 

: ^wtosejnbraced toe basic Nbton-Ford- 

^ teat pereon- 

aJaed ayfe and moreL ktoaUsni will add a tfl- 
roenowt to UA foreign policy to' keeping with' 
these times of glohal ipteniepetidence. 

JLla wito an 




Bertram Lance whom Mr. Carter has chosen 
to head up toe important Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. But the strapping Georgia 
banker has a reputation as a hard-nosed busi- 
nessman who has made a good contribution to 
both banking practices and the Georgia state 
government. He Is said to be candid and inde- 
pendent-minded. Above all, his fiscal conserva- 
tism should help calm toe. nation’s business 
community, which fears Ur. Carter may turn 
out to be an Uncontrolled spender. Reas- 
suringly, the multimillionaire Mr. Lance says 
ho intends to work for a balanced budget and 
to taster business expansion and a reduction in 
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Devolution’s virtue — and danger 
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■ The words come easy, df course,' and the . 
solidlqus prove to be harder. But we think Mr: 
is right iq putting good managers {n 
high dots, for what seems, required these davit 
is a pragmatic, tough, realistic approach to 
fwoWems rather than mereideoW Hr. Car- 
*** alrcad y raveraed Ws campaign 
he would not a* 

Cod^MMbr authority to', impose wage ; and 

priccjhotilnfe. It is the fear of suefaconlrols 

1,1 d&-. 

^ town, neither quick fonrndaTSJtooad 
F«b«>pWes aJooe are sufficient to cope with 
crises that confront 
WashtogtaL Problems- musibe tackled on a 
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There are both virtue and danger in the Brit- 
ish Government's moves to give limited home 
rate to Scotland and Wales. The virtue, if the 
home rule bill introduced in Parliament Is 
passed, is that the Scots and Welsh would be 
given greater control of their own affairs: The 

■ danger is that this could whet the appetite fdr 

even greater autonomy and threaten toe unity 
of the United Kingdom. ; 

Fortunately, neithertoe Scots nor .the Welsh 
except for the most ardent nationalists, wish lo 
; see toe dtahHegriUon of Britain.' Indeed such a 

■ couree^would be disastrous. It goes without 
saymg that Britain can only ploy a meaningful 
rale in. the world, deal With' other nations, 
jnalntaift a strong defense, and see to the wel- 

. fare of, ail its people if ft remains united. - 1 
: yet it is realist it for Uio Labour government 

to recognize that; Scotland and Wales have a 1b- 
giUmate case. Thorp has been too much cen- 
tralfeed control, with major decisions made in 
London and industries controlled from England 
'pr from North America. Many of the most able 
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.» mi Mu|nusa«d, Ue has. nol 
beemno a recluse. , We art gfed, to hehr these, 
things from Itoh Nesam. a ffrcsWonyal ^»kos- 
.man vrilh prwdically nothing ihore to $ay.: It : 
would be no more tike Mi*. Ford drift m hd- ' 
vereity Ilian to snap at top press.V ■&. iv- 1 ' - I 
Put it to not hard to believe pip stories 'toat'i 
he w r as wotoxied by hfe defeat. • Wh^ 
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The new bill io “devolve" more power 
localities >sccks to redress too imbalance. B 
would sel up popularly elected regional ass» 
blies to Scotland and Wales. There would M 

• nanced by an annual grant by the central gff- 
emntent (not un reminiscent of the “revfflk 
sharing" scheme In the United States). 1W, 
would have power to legislate spendli^ pdf 
ities in such areas as education, housing, uib 
portation, ami todustrial developmenl. B* 
Welsh assembly, however, would have forty ? 
mlnfstrauW and not legislative powers. . ^ 

• Both , assemblies would be roslricled. W 
could not raise revenue through 

would not have jurisdiction over defend ® 

• foreign relations. And, wisely, they W#* 

, have authority over the' vdst and rieh. , ‘ e5 J*. 

' vnlrs of oil off ; ScoUand’s coasts: Tfce'SjJ'F 

• Nationalists afe eager to control fii? a . 

wealth but the- government to . 

gutog that ' this Is. a national MM™ wm 
must be shared by the, nation asa 

v ; A* 1 early passage of the devolullon w . 
s^g^Wld- It ts so cohlroverala 1 10 

tij Parliament is likely- Bo 151 ^ 
hour, and the Conservative Parlies 
on the issue. Thfi: ScoLtish NationalJ^ J e 
Which \y<m over 30 percent of the Scotusn 
■to 1974 and favors independence, will * ^ 

: t seek to strengthen it with ameatlmen s 
side of still greater autonomy. The We 
•tiopallst Party ? toO; has already espresw 
reservations; . '• 11 . hU 

• Nonetheless, thb Biltish Covcromen^ ■ 

• courageously taken; the bull by the horns. 

.■ unlfte lis counterpart in Canada, ii £ arf 
'the dangers of separatism If local regio ^ 


TT ' -are ^ umigBra m separatism u w 

^ ydiirVState of . granted toq‘ much autonomy. Bui 

^ % ^nUmriLy ot ' cultural and historical traditions «! . 

V ■ ; : rv : ! '.wa^ say to Ibelr lives miisL be 
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. .. By Goidon N. Convarse, chlel photographer 

Parts of the Holy Land would still loo'k familiar to witnesses of the first Christmas [Photos: page 18] 
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The richehl oil country In the world (and the most influential 
of Hll Muslim states), Saudi Arabia, would like lo have a 
friendly and cuoperative relationship with the next adminis- 
tration in Washington. 

The message was conveyed in the most convincing of pos- 
stole wuys at Bohan in Qatar on Dec M by Sheikh Ahmed Zafcl 
Yainanl, chief delegate of Saudi Arabia to OPEC, toe Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries, lie announced that 
his government favored a continued freeze on the price of oil 
for another six munths. 

To favor a freeze and to deliver such a freeze are two differ- 
ent things. Bui to favor it restrains the appetite of the other 
oil-producing countries for oil price rises, and is a gesture of 
goodwill toward President-Elect Jimmy Carter. If answered In 
kind, the gesture could reshape the future policies of the 
United States to the Middle East. 

A great deal more than just the price of oil is implicit to this 
diplomatic overture. Friendly collaboration' between the 
United States and Saudi Arabia could ease the whole problem 
or North-South relations to the Carter years ahead. It could 
also make a decisive dltierenee in the prospects tor a settle- 
ment in the Middle East. 

If Sautfr Arabia continues to use Its influence' <m the “con. 
frontal Jon” Arab states (those bordering on fsrael) toward ac- 
commodation and 1/ Washington responds by urging fsrael to- 
wards settlement - then peace might be reached, Without 
such collaboration between Saudi Arabia and Washington there 
would be a heightened risk of another Arab-Israull war - with 
the Arab countries turning away from Washington and going 
back lo Moscow for aid and support. There also would be an- 
other Arab oil boycott and major damage to Western econo- 
mics no matter who won the war. 

The immediate implication is to the American economy. A 
major, rise in oil prices just as Mr. Carter moves into the 
While House would enormously complicate the economic prob- . 
tons of the new administration. It . would unleash another ' 
round of. Inflationary pressures. But a modest rise (preferably, 
of course, none at- ail ) would make ft possible for Mr. Carter 
lo try to steady toe still skittish American economy and gel it 
back lo Hie kind of stability it enjoyed all through toe Truinan- 
Elsenhowe r-Kennwly years. • 

In effort, the Saudis are saying to Mr. Carter: We will be 
glad tp help you meet your economic problems right now, but, ‘ 
of course, oh too assumption that you will respond by helping 
us settle the Middle East on lerrtis which will be tolerable to : 
the Arab community qnd keep Moscow out of the area. . 


: * Please turn to page M 
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Can Saudis use 
oil to soothe. 
East-West 
relations? 
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Nation’s' businessmen 
campaign against apartheid 


-. ' By Humphrey Tyler 

to. The Christian Science Monitor 

■ - ; ' Cape Town 

siatif?^ ' ^ uth , AWchn businessmen have 
cdSift -® an ?I ,ai Sh to eliminate racial, dis- 
PrtmJw 1 ’ ^P lte a b tont warning from!. 


E^^ster.jpftn Vorster that they should 
iin politics. 

ri?? 80 was launched by the Cape 
wS. ' P ' — Commence, and iL is ex- 
token up by chambers pf com- - 
th ® ^biintry; It has the appro- 
fetation of Chambers pf 


• . ;i‘r 

ttt) wSff. chamber has called on its 
Thai 10 support a. format manifesto 


^.sesinem: . 

»• V ! ' 


• To select, employ, train, and promote 
staff without regard. to race or color. ' ", 

,• Tq determine salaries ' and wage? accord- 
ing to toe principle of 'equal pay for equal 
work. 

• To grant all employment benefits to all 

members of staff without regard to race or 
color. ■ I- 

' • Td do all other things in Ihelr power to 
promote understanding £nd harmonious rola- 
tlons between themselves and their employees 
and between individual ernployees )1 irrespoctive 

of employmeiU status- 5 ’ '• ^ 

What is more, companies, that 1 subscribe _ to ; 
the chamber'^ move are being asked to P ubl ; 
cize tills by displaying the manifesto wherp all 
employees and the public cart see lt. v. • 

, ■ turn to Page l 


waves of change 

Revolutionary groups via 
for fleeing black students 


Bv June Goodwin . : 

Staff correapondent of - 
1 The Chrtitiah Splenqe Monitor . . 1 

r . par eS'Salaam, Tanzania 

The battle is to full awing for the hearfs and 
minds of the. hundreds of black voutlis who are 
filtering out of South Africa following the kill* 
togs; and arrests of blacks thrifts this yedr. 

Momberri of South Africa's two rival nation- 
alist organizations 4 tpe African National Con- 
gress (ANC), founded in 1882, and the Patl-Af- 
ricantot Congress (PAC), which split from the. 
ANC in 1959 r- ard: traveling. all Oyrir southern 
Africa trying to enlist the new exiles: ' " • 1 
Exact numbers of yoiilhs who have crossed 
South Africa’s borders Illegally into neighbor- 
ing Botswana, Swaziland, and Lesotho are un- 


' known, but. the figure is' more than 1,000 In-, 
formed sources say. . - 

■' Similarly, ,it cannot ; be determined how many 
have jolnfed- ANC (which has links with the 
South African Communist Party and the; Soviet 
'. Union, according lo a spokesman here) or PAC 
{which is saidto have lies with China). 

The ANC Is further, divided; one - faction Is 
trying to join PAC; Also, a group .called Okhota 
reportedly is being denounced by the Bussians 
as trying to cut off the' Russian toftuenco in the 
ANC.. 

A PAC sprtresinan here claims 200 youths 
. liave joined pAC, but he refused io say exactly 
■whore they -Were.' PAC would not allow any "of 
lls now recruits to be interviewed. A spokes- 
, man said this would be taking comiherclal ad- 
vant age of l hem. •* Please turn to' Page 14 
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Dinosaurs for the home 


By Ward Morehouse 


New York 

A made-to-order "waterproof" tyran- 
nosaurus rex for $25,000 for your back- 
yard . . . brontosaurus footprint copies, for 
5165, (hat make excellent bird baths ... or 
a saber-tooth cat skull In plaster for under 
$50 that may be just right Tor your mantel- 
piece. . . . 

A growing number of Americans are on 
the prowl for the latest in home accessories 
- dinosaur and ancient mammal replicas 
from museums. 

Take the purchase made by Mrs. Lash 
Devous Hamborough of Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. She recently bought a O-by-3-foot 
replica of an Ichthyosaur, a swimming dino- 
saur. 

Mrs. Hamborough, who says she Is the 
"fossil nut In my family,' ’ Is decorating a 
new home and feels "the house should look 
like us." The Hambaroughs arc puLMng the 
ancient swimmer over Hie fireplace. "We 
are discussing whether or not wo should get 
a smaller one as a companion.” 

Replicas sold 

Mrs. Hamborough saw the replica adver- 
tised in Natural History, a magazine pub- 
lished by the American Museum of Natural 


life ton' In New York City, and dove at (he 
chance to buy the fossil replica for around 
$500. 

This museum has sold 23 such replicas - 
from a tyrannosaurus rex skull lo footprints 
- to private citizens. The museum has also 
made 116 replicas (mostly dinosaurs) for 28 
museums around the world. 

Nelman-Marcus, the Dallas department 
store, offered probably Ihe ultimate gift to 
dinosaur fans. The store’s 1975 mail-order 
Christmas catalog contained a l(Way dino- 
saur safari "Into the wilds of east central 
Utah." 

The store got many Inquiries about the 
trip, but only one customer bought the 
$29,995 excursion, according to a company 
spokesman. The catalog guaranteed a 
"find." It explained that the buyer would 
have the opportunity to donate the dinosaur 
skeleton that was unearthed to the museum 
of his or her choice. In addition this person 
would receive a copy of the skull in bronze 
as a keepsake. 

Today enthusiasts can buy a six-foot-long 
carnivorous "ornltholestes" dinosaur repl- 
ica - painted in natural colors - for under 
$3,000, says Louis Janas Jr. of Cliurchtown, 
New York, whose studio carved the dino- 


suur reproductions used at the iorl.rk 
N ew York World's Fair. Mr. Jonas b S 
man who will make ihe tyrannosaurus 
specification. 

"You can put it in the backyard and see 
what happens." he says, "it mlghl k 
away the dogs." Even lhnugh Mr. Jonas's 
dinosaurs are in museums around the 
world, he laments Ills large beasts have yti 
to grace a private home. 

Sculptural appeal 

One reason more people are buying dino- 
saur castings Is the novelty of owning some- 
thing different. The replicas "also have 
sculptural appeal," says Marlin Cassidy, 
manager or the reproduction section at ihe 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Why do museums sell replicas when sales 
usually cover only the cost of manufacture? 
The replicas are a "way lo get things into 
the hands of the Interested public," accord- 
ing to Dr. Lawrence Barns of the Los Ange- 
les Museum of Natural History - without 
scientists having to worry that original nat- 
ural history items may be destroyed by an 
uncareful public. This museum has sold 
"dozens” of saber-tooth cat skulls for up (o 
$100 each, depending on quality. 

Although "the whole business of soiling 
real natural history Items is the. focus of In- 
tense controversy among paleontologist," 
Dr. Barns says, "I heartily endorse the use 
of casts," to make replicas. 
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The Christian Science Monitor 
My first year In a new country was cold. 
Christmas, 1971. The Middle West. As 1 stared 
out my basement window at a marvel never 
before experienced — snow - a drowning sense 
of isolation fell on me ljke a fishnet. On all 
sWe^thB American landscape stretched with 
limitless force, colliding Lntb the horizon. Noth- 
ing Interrupted its path - no temples, no cathe- 
drals, no fortresses, no palaces, no . trace of 

■ civilization. A universe solely defined by space, " 

in which I stood al no particular poini In time, 
since neither the relics of empires nor the. 
debris of human history lay around from which 
to gain reference. . 

The thundering tide of human sounds I had 
loft far behind In the narrow, winding streets 
of India, and what I despised lheh, J I yearned 
: rornqw. . •/../: ';,••• • 

Upstpira, In this prarte style home, an. Amer- 
ican family busied itself for' its annual ritual of. 

• giving;,' one I awaited with some curiosity, I • 
turned to the'Celllng. studylng thk sounds ln the v : ' 
. apartment above'; something being dragged, 
laughter, a few thuds and giggles, an 1 angry 
' scrape, my door burst open. . - . 

"Come; " the child said. VYoii must see our .' 
tree.” -s v ■ - V .• 

; ^ l sqaiched a shawl, still shivering at the 
thought of an eKtlro vrorld enveloped in led, 
Artd .. *e went upstairs; The- fourmonliiQld 
baby, round and well-fed wnUed in his comer. - 
. ,-Two other children chased each-other over the - ' 
sofa and coffee tables in a way that would 
have caused me a year’s detention, possibly os- 
tracism, for life, had r even attempted the 
same at their age. Two-year-old Joanle, tears 
streaming- from her . eyes,. : clutched her 
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o^np Utclr peace: with .some -toy or trinket, '".for the past few weeks, oh my wav to the 

%#*■'**&* nwr,' steadying a fir VWyerate. l- had wUnessed thi/JLLlJl 


II ha j ~ Gordon N. Conversa. chief phplogiapjl* 

11 n «! «oppB«l snowing, and a white carpet covered everything In slghL 

^ alring ' a " d * lavish, unfln- thing (he larger (he size, the greater * 
SS' d T 01 ' - y ear S trapped energy ex - 1 love? Was that it? 
plodlngall tit once on Christmas Eve. • Later that night, I noticed that the squeals d 

EdwpM waS nn englfieer. He Had made his- del, 8 fil decreased Jn direct proportion to I# 
way up anq worked hafti to, support- a family of ' quantity Of gifts. FlnaUy, all had been ripP£ 
scVep, a five-bedroom house, two cars and a - 31x6 ®*P°«ed- Joanle resumed her crying, 
swimming pool. In keeping with these cultural 8 ^amM hu ng in the eyes of the other chi'* 

values he suffered, I think, from the impres- dren - '- - /j, lhe 

sion that, like property and possessions, human • .1 realized that Edward had expre^.’'‘ 

emotions are in limited supply. They are ac- de P^ s of his idve - as he saw it - ^ 

Rhy§lcal lab<5¥;' and' murt be in. i dance that jay around. Yet it was so W* 


.1. realized that Edward had exjffe^ ™ 
depths of his idve - as he saw it - ^ A* 8 .J 
dance that jay around. Yet it was so 

that the mind rejected ».*TV 


l$ifasW*5. ^ - . Despair -suddenly fell on . the room. AU ^ 

ft'. fir £ had witnessed this seasonal ■ so- pani and expectations had somehow t&K 

j-.ctety.,ln tfeq^ed chabg. Preparing iW f » Qr th -. and there was a silent empUo eSS -. , 
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murmuring tendern^ 

.crying ceased. .Ed 

L^lils 1 ezpW^J 

jver and kissed his ^ 
pw.il h^drt6pped^' v 

-iiel cbvered ever^h 

& happiness and ^ 
s -Seasonal afld aW u 

nethlngfreeand Jranq 

he .place, J dld .no 1 
Wii- iiiiD 'time' I /felt p 
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French economy: why Giscard can’t turn it around 


W'ntiiif) Jriim ihe f>vr spec live of serernl itmir/fs' cnninniic 
rci*>rtiiiii in I'Mwpe. special correspnidciil Whilrumh supp vst* 
Ihe French ecunumij man be sliding dinrn the same clinic as 
liriluin's and Italy's, lie analyzes the causes in this first uf lira 
articles 

By Philip W. Whitcomb 

Special correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

The President of France demands that his countrymen 
make a vital choice. 

Either continue your polillc.nl wrangling, Valery discard 
d'Estalng says, and bo forced down by a sinking franc and in- 
creasing inflation and unemployment lo the present economic 
level of Britain and Italy or unite in a concerted effort to join 
Germany and the United States in high productivity. 

Political polarization is not the only thing holding (he French 
economy back. Psychological factors such ns dependence on 
the stale as a “fairy godmother" and smaller firms' unwilling- 
ness lo lake risks have nut helped. Outdated manufacturing 
equipment and a tendency lo employ ton many supervisors 
also play a role. 

The Frencli economic engine is powerful; its labor force Is 
diligent and highly skilled. The nation has endured and sur- 
vived many crises. 

However, the effort to gel that engine running al Tull effi- 
ciency will have lo attack the basic problems. 

Goverment’s burden 

A large proportion of the 48 million French (there are also 4 
million foreign residents) have come to regard the state as 


duty-bound In lake care of everything Annual holidays of 
about five weeks, an extra month's salary at Christmas, a 
comfortable retirement In the country, perhaps at age 60, are 
prime objectives. 

Tax evasion Is an achievement. Though 57.2 percent of gov- 
ernment revenue is obtained from nearly fraud-proof sales 
luxes, averaging around 17 percent, a grand total of only about 
$62 billion per year is collected. Another $13 billion lo $20 bil- 
lion is lost through Intentional evasion, especially by high in- 
come groups. But even on the retail level 40,000 examinations 
in the Tirsl 10 months of 1976 uncovered error or fraud in about 
36.000 eases. 

Another psychological factor or importance In an economy 
in which a majority of 1.3 million registered businesses are 
family owned is an Intense sense of duty toward the family 
and its "patrimolne" which sharply limits the taking of the 
risks involved in serious economic expansion at home or 
abroad - especially abroad. 

Two years of trying 

A 1977 Juan of Arc could perhaps deal with these psy- 
chological factors. President Giscard d’Kslning has been 
trying for two years with little obvious result. But something 
can be dune, in the belief not only of planners but also of lead- 
ing industrialists, toward removing another basic cause, I lie 
failure to export enough to pay for the $70 billion per year 
worth of foreign goods which France insists on buying abroad 
In foreign currencies. 

France's export weakness has made it necessary to bolster 
the mArkel rate of the franc by such tactics as financing the 


great French nationalized enterprises through burrowing 
Hum ninnies, by selling French real estate to foreigners (Just 
nuw at the rale of about a billion dollars a year), by encour- 
aging the sale of French businesses, nr their control, fur for- 
eign currencies, ami by Ihe investment of foreign capital. 
Fewer oil dollars 

This latter source has been weakening in 1978, especially as 
concerns the Arab oit dollars so confidently expected in 1974. 

The diminishing attraction of France for foreign investors 
and the weakening competilivity of French products in world 
markets have been attributed in political circles to fear of the 
Socialist and UommunlsL leaders, Francois Mitterrand and 
Georges Marchals, the “common program." Industrial ana- 
lysts, however, stress the lower productivity and outdated 
equipment indicated by poor company results In 1975. 

The tabic of Ihe 265 largest companies in Europe published 
by i' Expansion in Faria last month shows that whereas only 
three Germans failed to make net profits, 15 leading French 
firms recorded net tosses. 

OverBu pervfslon, old equipment 

The two reasons cited by organization consultants for low 
French productivity as compared with that of Germany are. In 
general, excessive supervision which Increases costs and even 
for psychological reasons may reduce output, and outdated 
equipment. 

Nevertheless, the very largest Industrial firms In France ex- 
port successfully. 

Next: French efforts lo tucklc their problems. 


Portugal: success at 
polls surprises socialists 


By Helen Gibson 
Special La 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Portugal’s ruling Socialists surprised their 
political opponents and even themselves by 
^fens^jnforescen strength In the critical na- 
licmmdelocal elections. • 

Desplto many predictions that the Socialists 
would suffer the backlash of the increasingly 
severe economic ills besetting the country, the 
overall voting percentages closely corre- 
sponded to the parliamentary election results 
last April. 

As such, the vote of confidence being sought' 
by Prime Minister Mario Soares’s one-party 
minority government appeared to have been 
given, and a relieved Mr. Soares spoke of an 
"Indisputable victory" for the government. 

. Th^ only sour note for the government was 
the number. of abstentions - instead of the 80 
percent turnout of the parliamentary elections; 
only 8 Q percent bothered to vote this tlmfi. One 
newspaper called this a laxity that only stable, 
l long-time democracies could afford. But the 
abstentions were a reflection .of the obvious 
discontent of most Portuguese over the ever- 
rising prices, the Increasing number of food 
shortages, and the legacy of two years of free- 
wheeling revolution. 

•’ The Socialists won 33 percent Qf the vote fol- 
lowed by. the centrist Social Democrats with 24 
percent. Those, two parties won control of most 


of the mayorships in town and district councils 
throughout the country. 

The exception was in the southern Alentejo, 
the Communists' stronghold, and in the indus- 
trial city of Selubal where the Communists 
won the majority ol council seats. Overall, the 
Communists, running as an electoral Ironl, 
■won around 17 percent of the vote. With the pro-, 
port tonal vote system they managed to obtain 
a few scats in many of the country’s town 
councils. In many instances this still repre- 
sented a defeat for the party, for in the first 
few heady months of the revolution the Com- 
munists were able to get their militants into a 
great number of positions of local power. 

The Center Democrats came in fourth with 
16 percent of the vote and, as was expected, 
did best In the more conservative north. In tile 
total number of council seats, the conserva- 
tives did better than the Communists. t 

The greatest casualty or these' elections- was 
the far left. The remaining few percent of the 
vote was split among various leftist splinter 
groups. The radical coalition group supporting 
the flamboyant ex-security force chief, Major 
Otelo Saralva de Carvallio, suffered the worst 
blow of. all. 

Last spring Major Otelo gained 19.5 percent 
of the vole In the presidential elections, which 
put him In second place. Now, under a cloud 
for his alleged participation In an abortive left- 
ist military coup last year, he has been placed 
under a military gag order and refused per- 
mission to address any- public meetings until 
... his case contes before the Courts. Without Ma- 
jor Otela at their, head,, his far leftist followers 





By R. Norman Malheny, staff photographer 

Portuguese housewives opt for political stability 


gained less than 3 percent of the vote and most 
political observers believe -they will now fade 
from the political Scene. 

These election .results confounded many of 
the nation's political leaders by showing the 
grass-roots political stability of the bulk of The 
population, who have held to their original 
views despite Ihe discomforts brought by the 
: acute economic Crisis and the tough austerity 
measures introduced by the -SoclWlsls over the 
past few months;' 

To a large extent, tho lack of the backlash 


Thanks to fish — a new European role for Ireland 

- « ^ nm i na i D a riniinoii far dlrpctlv from Moscow on Dec, 20 to 


, > 7 - ; . By Jonathan Harsch 

'w, . Special .correspondent of 

; V. ■_ . The Christian Science Monitor 
■. • Dublin 

. Official . Soviet, recognition of the European 
; Community (fiC) could be won by an unex- 
jpected "matchmaker, tiny Ireland,' which has 
, toe advantage; of not being A member of 
NATO.: ; - 

' ■ )*l a : way now traditional for all EC ad- 

v vainces, the community's, latest attempt to se- 
' . Jt Soviet diplomatic recognition has begun 
Seemingly unrelated ultimatums and 
. 'deadlines. ?•" i 


'^^ ^ has.annpunced that a 200 -mile com- 
; ;v™tlty- fishing- zone wjij come into force on 
® % iSty From that date, Soviet catches in, 


tp negotiate via' 


Comecon, the Sovlet-dominaled CouncU for 
Mutual , pepnomic Assistance, which Is. the 
EarteVti blbc's counterpart Of the EC. Tbb EC 
resists direct negotiation with Comecon on the 
political basis that this would tighten the So- 
viets’ grip over their satellites. 

The question how* Is whether the Soviet 
Union will recognlzo the European Community 
as a diplomatic entity to secure fishing rights 

off EC coasts.- ... ' . ^ 

■ Moscow’s answer could. come this week via 
Irish Foreign Minister Garret Fitzgerald . 

Dr. Fitzgerald, a former EC president, flew 
to Moscow Tuesday right after an EC 
Affairs Council meeting inBrasaels.Duringh 
six-day visit id tha Sflvlel Union ie rim. a 
Soviel-Irlsh cooperation agreement. But flan 
a^dSovlet recognition - are bound to bo major. 

' the European Community is. H wIU be>aeUv 
StuUd dcWd on quickly. Dr. Fitagerild (Ilea 


directly from Mpscow on Dec, 20 to a special 
session of the EC foreign ministers lo be hold 
in The Hague lo finalize lhq : community's, fish- 
eries policy, 

For Irish and many British fishermen, the 
best Soviet answer would bo no deal Giant.So- 
viet factory ships haye been sweeping Up ihe 
declining fish stacks around Brl|aln and ire-, 
land: fn Ihe pasl two .months two huge ships 
from tho Soviet Union and - Bulgaria were 
caught and heavily; fined for fishiiig inside Ire- 
land’s preAonl 12 -milo limit.,. 

Fishing interests lii both Ireland and Britain 
have demanded exclusive 50-mlie national 
zones and would welcome n complete -ban on 
Soviet Irawici'S. 

■„ The Irish Government threatens unilaterally 
to declare an. exclusive SoWle zone urtless a 
satisfactory EC fisheries polfcy Is agreed on 
before Ihe Jpn. I deadline. • .■ , .'■= . . 

TWa Irish lliroot , reflects , susplcipns hp're 
tliat the EG.mhy trade pff. fishing rights in lr- 


could be attributed to the purge of the Social- 
ists' left wing and to the tough stance Uie parly 
has taken on the education and farm fronts, 
where the Communists and far left have in the 
past provoked masl upheaval. 

A bomb that knocked out the capital’s water 
supply for four days seemed to be another fac- 
tor In the {Socialists’ favor. This attack, widely 
attributed to leftist extremists, appeared lo. 
have offended the Portuguese sense of fair 
play and. pushed home people to the polis who 
would not have yoted otherwise., ! . V - 


lsh wators in return for. rights in distant spas. 
Ireland,' without large deep-sea trnvyJors of ifs 
own, would Toso from, any :such deal with non- 
EC countries. 

The likely outcome Is a compromise allow- 
ing the Soviets and others Into fee waters 
while 'protecting Irish and British - fishermen 
with elaborate catch quotas. ; t • 

Yot. Ireland may gain significantly. . ' 

It- was able to veto the EC Commission’s, 
earlier fisheries proposal because Irish Gqv- 
ornment mlnisiers play an ini poriant role In 
European development. This role, and Its re- 
wards are bound lo Increase if Ireland helps 
win Soviet recognition for the EC. . . 

■ But Irish fishermen are an independent lot. 
Tho bearded fishermen from KlllVbegs and. the 
ATan Islands may still resent being. used 'as 
bait on;ihe Eiiropean Community’s hook to 
catch tho Russian bear. ... 

. ‘ l 
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Sugar takes 
bitter bite out 
of Nikolai’s 
budget 

By David K. WEllls 
Stall correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Nikolai looked around (he food store for his 
favorite unsweetened condensed milk. I( 
should cost 28 kopeks (36 cents) for 10 ounces. 
He also wanted some soft cheese and the 
sliced buns his children liked. 

But ho could not find them. Instead he had 
' to buy fancier, sweolcned versions of all three. 
The milk cost 75 cents, and the cheoso anti 
buns also cost more. 

This strikes economic critics here as wrong. 
And although the day of Ralph Nader has 
hardly dawned In Ibo Soviet Union, several re 1 
cent articles have argued against basic aspects 
of the Soviet system that restrict consumer 
choice. 

The consumer ought to have the right to 
choose between the Jowc^prJced Item and the 
‘Improved" higher-priced version, argues a 
long article In a recent Issue of the Writers’ 
Union weekly, Literary Gazelle. 

But as long as factories are Judged, not by 
how (hey satisfy consumers, but by the value 
or (he weight of the goods they produce, the 
situation will continue, the article says. 

Adding sugar Is easy, quick, and raises the 
value of the milk, the cheeso, and the buns. 

, 'Thus the unsweetened kinds are eliminated, 
and Uie consumer has less choice. 

Modernization paradox ' 

Hk manager of a steel mill in Kuibyshev, 
east of Moscow, calls measuring output by 
weight instead of quality a paradox. 

He wants to modernize his mlU by Installing 
new lightweight sophisticated but not very ex- 
pensive machinery. In part, he says in the 
: Communist Party newspaper Pravda, he wants . 
to save metal, since Soviet party leader Leonid 
L Brezhnev himself commented on - a general 


* * i r* 



!in Moscow puts away stick, brings out carrot 


Getting precisely what you want can be hard In Moscow 


metal shortage in the country several weeks 
ago. 

■ But the manager cannot get his factory to 
make him the new machinery. The factory can 
fulfill Its own plan only by turning out heavy 
machinery - full of metal - since It Is Judged 
by the weight as well as the value of the goods 
tt produces. "We do our best to save metal, to 
manufacture more, to reduce costs,” writes 
the managor, P. Mochalov. "We call on our 
suppliers to do Uie same. . . . [But] our orders 
will bring them only losses under the system of 
counting work by the ton. . * 

Rlght-of-cholce Issue 

The right of choice should extend Into many 
areas, according to the Literary Gazette. 

For Instance, its arttcle.asks, Why should car 
buyers be faced Tonly: with newer, more pow- 


erful Moskvlch models? Why shouldn’t they 
still be able to buy older, cheaper models? 

The current system produces other con- 
tradictions: It Is common to see a small notice 
on the walls of offices here, next to the light 
switch: "When you leave, turn the light off." 

But the electric power industry is judged by 
the amount of extra power it generates each 
year. The more It produces, .the more bonuses 
Its workers are eligible For. *. 

According to the Gazette, In some places the 
voltage in the mains Is stepped up by 15 or 20 
percent, "reducing the life or electric tight 
bulbs.” 

Sometimes the consumer suffers because en- 
terprises do not want to cut into their own 
profit margins. The Gazette cites the case of a 
factory that produces toys as a sideline. Each 


toy sells for five rubles (18.83), with a profit to 
the factory of 91 per toy. 

Quality involved too 
One part of the toy was weak. But when an 
employee came up with a solution, his super- 
visors were not interested, the Gazette said, 
because tbe extra labor and materials Involved 
would have trimmed the profit to 72 cents. 

Later, however, the management of the fet 
tory authorized the Improvement, look the 
loss, and tried to make It up elsewhere. 

The Gazette urges that performance be 
judged by quality and consumer service. 11 
wants more simple and cheap goods available, 
As for steel mill manager Mochalov, he 
wants more emphasis on new Ideas to stream- 
line production and reduce the weight of ma- 
chines. 


When Granny crosses the street: 'Just you wait, Rabbit!’ 


By JMvid K. Willis • . ; : 
Staff corrtepondeht of 
Tho Christian’ Science Monitor 


■' ' * . : Moscow 

you seo them - everywhere Ip - Moscow 
grandmothera and housewlyos clutching airing 


we shall call Ivan. Suddenly remembering (hat 
his ffinilly had asked him to bring home some 
typing paper, he crossed a busy street in the 
, totddle.d d block to get to the nearest station- 
ery store. . .. ... * y , 

.to file store, he fejt a’ lap on his shoulder. Be- 


teirsra 14 ’ au rs oul ^ ***■£ 

• Although many.tnpre pdtJegtrtan undetpa'sses 
are tmjvdded lp Moscow and othor clliea Item 


^ • l ( V U t j %}. 


trlans. Ignore Uippi 



at almost every major lntenjerttan of the dty. 

: Ivaq Was told to come to the mititsla station 
a few yahls away. The fine levied oh the idol 
was 3-rubles ($4.10). . . V V 

.H?*^**^ to the ne.,^ 

of the growing automobile age in ‘ •• n * or ^ e ^ ne be trans 


epded with ■ a ’ ^llm i ^ * 

«v* — 


.readpdt :i$ r pi-qlbllSaji 
nest tradel , pnion meeirngv'That Waif” 
ence many, workers wAitlrt' fa 



Ing to a .newspaper- aedauqt^n • Evening 5 - Mas 
cow, and. hit only eriijjly - !. ; ;u l -}'- 1 
Hie newspaper did hot say how effeCtive 
lecture was. But the account implied It-Would!! 
-!^;a long Upfie : batorp. tiny pf ' the ! tfoSansrot 
pe^pte, there (rn’dsUy piep} Wijbld offend agate. 
AnbUier way of handling Jny^alkerg was n- 

it.. .mi ' -J.J- 




ttfefat! 


jR-Hifrf 


vririPgvwithT 


liistrated in tiie.case of ahrofflce worker whom 1 ; tr^iE^ - 


^ys drives cam^ odd-twrii of traffic fatalities 
J^Mpsdow, ; Although .drunken - driving is a f 18 ' 
W ; r * the hiagazlrie 'says, Moscow suffers 
: yjtp 1 - ■ihieh' cities as Voi* 

** ' iNp^reaspn is given. ■ . . 

admit that “many -new so- 

ifeprevidus experience 
- . ... .The iihproved comfort 
if {Which resemble 

ddwn the $er$e of speed- 
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Brezhnev: Just an olive twig 


By David K. Willis 

Staff eiirrespundenl »I Thu Christian Scluncc Monitor 

Moscow 

To the new leaders in both Washington ami Peking, thu So- 
viet Union is giving fresh assurances of its deliberate policy- nl 
dangling carrots Instead of waving .slicks. 

At the same time Ihe Soviet policy of soft talk and ex- 
hortations to act has its limits. Tliu Kremlin Is telling liulh the 
Americans and the Chinese, In effect, that 11 is quite ready to 
do business, but that it Ls up In the nther side to make the next 
move. 

As a new triangular big-power relationship develops, Ihe So- 
viets are not giving away any bargaining positions in advance. 

Latest evidence of Soviet altitudes: 

• Soviet leader l^onid I. Brezhnev’s recent message to 
President- Eluct Jimmy Carter that Moscow does nnl Intend 
any lust of Mr. Carter in the uurly days of his administration 
has burn fullowud by a plua for U.S. movemunt on ddlcnte and 
slratugic-nrms talks by thu senior A munca- watcher here. 
Georgi Ariuiliiv. 

A |*i > iiikiiii* tunlty now exists, Mr. Arhatnv says. 

Writing in the Cnmmunisl Parly newspapur I’m vda Dec. 11. 
Mr. Arliatnv [iralsud reuenl sluleinunls mi unns lhiUtatlnn by 
Mr. Carter ns positive. By including Sucrulnry of Slnle-liuslg- 




S i this 
act. 





Fniilan lives in the highlands of Guatemala 
in aone-rtxim hut with dirt floors and no 
sanitary facilities. Lalxir there is so cheap 
that, for men like Fmilnn-s father, hard work 
and lung hmtrs still mean a life of ixweity. 
But now life is changing for Fniilan. 


Her name? We don't know. We found her 
wandering the streeLs of a large city in South 
America. Her mother is a beggar. W hat will . 
become of tliis little girl? Nimne knows. 

In her country, she's just one of thousands 
diximed to poverty. 


' The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone to care, 

like the family who sponsors Fioilan. ^ . 

It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now he eats reg- 
ularly. He goes to school. Froilan writes to his sponsors and they wnte to him. I hey 

^ 1^^1938 ^ theChrist&n Childrens Fund has helped hundreds of ° f 

children. But so many more need your help. Become a sponsor. You needn y 

money now -you can “meet" the child assigned to your care first. Just fill outand ^aU 
the coupon. You'll receive the child's photograph, background mfomiahon, and detailed 
instructs on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
In your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, return the 

photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. . . 

Take this opportunity to “meet" a child who needs yOurhel^newhere m toe 
world, there’s a suffering child .who will share something very special with you. Love. 

For the love of a hungry difkL 


I CHRISTIAAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 265.11. Richmond Va. 23261 
J .1 wish to sponsor, a □ boy O girl. □ Choose any. child who needs help. - | 

1 Please send my information package today. „__ nt t u e c hi|H I’ll send ' ■ ( 

[ $Egi£3g% n relu") !«««♦ V j, 

{ si ssbsb ■ 

I Q I cannot sponsor a child now but would hke to contnb m 


. I Name . _■ — " : 

■ I . ^ddrew ■ . — — — j ~~~ r " 7 

( ’Member of International Union for Chil d _W fa r ^1. M nco m er rfn d expenses 
■ ^Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge. Toronto. 7. Statement of. income ano H. , qyibdi 

1. Available on request. ■ • ii lL' 

'Christian Children sFundjigj 


Antique Kazak 
Prayer Rug 

This Kazak was purchased 
for $18.00, In 1886. In 
1930, it was worth $100.00. 

In 1948 it increased to 
$260.00 and In 1 960 It was 
worth $350.00. In 1985 it 
increased to $$00.00, and 
today It Is valued at over 
$ 1000 . 00 . 

Should you, have Antique 
Oriental Rugs to dispose 
of, please contact us. 
With our contacts the 
world over we are able to 
quote the highest pos- 
sible price that week. Pre- 
sently,. Antique Oriental 
Rugs are en)oylng a wave 
of worldwide prosperity. 
You buy and sell with con- 
fidence with the Gregorian 
family. . .. 

For consultation, estate ' 
and Insurance appraisals; 
restoration, or the pur- 
chase of antique, seml- 
antlquaor new rugs,, con- 
tact Gregorlan'sin Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut. 
Many thousand rugs are • 
on display. 


Arthur T ' .: 

Gregorian inc 

V Oriental Rugs 

IliilRNAjnWa OBINTAl WWH^WTS 

2284 Washington Street, . . 
Newton Lower. Falls, 
Massachusetts 02182 • 
1017 244-2653) 

■ 1263 ..Wilbur. Cross Highway 
(Berlin' Turnpike)' ! y , 
Beilin, Connecticut 06037 

. .1203.622-6161) 


note Cyrus Vance; In thu praise, Mr. Arbatov appears to be giv- 
ing a firm signal that Moscow rinds Mr. Vance a man with 
whom It can do business 

• Meanwhile, the Soviet negotiator with the Chinese on 
knotty harder issues Is sill) talking in Peking. Moscow says 
I^nnid I lyncher went there to reopen the talks on Soviet initia- 
tive. 

Recent reports that the talks had deadlocked have been de- 
nied by Chinese sources here in Moscow. They say the talks 
continue. 

The sources quickly add that it is up to the Soviets to decide 
whether there will be any progress. 

Soviet pulley toward Mr. Carter and Mr. Vance hinges on 
strategic arms talks. To emphasize the desire for movement 
the official news agency Tass singled out references to SALT 
to Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger's press conference to 
Brussels, where he was attending a NATO meeting, and in the 
United Press International Interview with President Ford re- 
leased Dec. 12. 

In Pravda, Mr. Arbatov sold a significant turn tor thu belter 
hnd come to itflenle in recent years. But (he Vladivostok ac- 
cords of 1H74, | mi vLs I or i ally agreed lo by Mr. Brezhnev and Mr. 
Ford h;ul nol been translated into u final agreement, he said. 
They hud set limits lo offensive missiles and launchers with 
multiple long-range wur heads. Nor had mutual arms reduction 
in Europe come about, nor- a new Geneva conference on the 
Middle East, nor an end to U.S. legislative barriers blocking 
freer two-way trade. 

The election campaign had played a big role, but other fac- 
tors were also at work - a reference to military and conserva- 
tive voices in the Untied Status. 

As Is usual, there was no reference to any Sovlel actions, 
such as Its policy in Angola, that might have affected ddtenle. 

The authoritative Mr. Arbatov, who heads the institute that 
studies the U.S.A. and Canada for the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, put Ihe responsibility for the next move squarely on 
the U.S. 

As for Peking, the Soviet Union holds out a public olive twig 
rather than an olive branch. 

None of Us carefully chosen low-key words since Ihe passing 
of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and the ascension of Hua Kuo-feng 
indicate any willingness to comply with a Chinese call for mu- 
tual withdrawals of troops along the 4,000-nrile border. Nor are 
the Soviets apparently willing lo discuss what the Chinese call 
the unequal czarisl treaties tyy which '.Peking says Moscow took 
away mu^ti lerrilopr from China.' ' 

A com mob' view among Western analysts here Is that the So- 
viet? are trying to Impress other Communist parlies with their 
readiness to talk to Peking. They add that the Kremlin may he 
trying to encourage moderate elements In China, especially in 
the armed forces, toward a future thaw. 


f ARE YOU RETIRING IN >| 

Florida?! 

Florida's finest Mobile Homo 
.Coimwnltlac are on Waterfront 
Colony Cove on lha Manatee River 
l» In Ellerilpn, next door to Sara- 
sota and Bradenton. 300 acres in 
wooded country, 20 minutes from 
big-oily conveniences. Docking, 
.fishing, Gull faeacheal 

Cbve on the Cotie River 



m Q EII«nlHi a New.Port ni«hay 
'■ I plnn to mayo lo Florida In 
O 1877 01678 □ Other ' 
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Asia 

Would Chairman Mao 
have purged his wife? 


Monday, December 20. 1976 



By Frederic A. Alorllz 
Staff correspondent or 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hong Kong 

Is China headed toward Maoism without 
Mao or Mao without Maoism? 

The question is one for which Chinese them- 
selves appear to be seeking answers. 

The official version Is (hat the country's new 
leadership is carrying out the wishes of Mao 
Tsc-luitg by winning a power struggle with the 
so-called radicals (led by Chairman Mao’s own 
widow, Chiiuig Chlng) and implementing poli- 
cies he would have approved of. 

But some analysts say the Chinese may 
privately be questioning (lie official account, . 
wondering if the quotations of the iato chair- 
man are being kept before the public to justify 
a shift away from his policy of disrupt! vo cam- 
paigns against bureaucracy and inequality to- 
ward a greater emphasis on orderly economic 
development. 

It is difficult to read tho thinking of the Chi- 
nese pcoplo, since there Is little opportunity for 
outsiders to hoar the uninhibited views of the 
Chinese man in Hie street. But the great 
lengths to which the press and radio are going 
to demonstrate that the current leadership and 
pollclos have the late chairman's blessing sug- 
gests to some observers that there is concern 
that the official version may not be fully be- 
lieved. 

Tn Hong -Kong, for exampla, loft-wing Chl- 
nese-languflge magazines read by supporters of 
the Communist government are running ques- 
(ion-ahd-answer articles apparently designed to 
convince the reader that Chairman Mao would 
approve of the purge of the radicals and that 
present policies are not violating his wishes. 


In dialogue form, some of these go as fol- 
lows: 

If the guilt of the “gang of four" is so great 
and their ability so slight, how could they rise 
so high - and did Lheir rise have anything to do 
with Chairman Mao? Why did Chairman Mao 
rely on his wife and other Shanghai-based radi- 
cals to begin and carry out the Cultural Revo- 
lution of the late lflflOs against then head-ol- 
state Uu Shao-ehi and parly secretary Teng 
Hsino-ping? Why is It that the radicals were 
not purged until after Chairman Mao’s pass- 
ing? And if he was too elderly and ill to re- 
strain his wife and her colleagues, why did he 
not order someone else to do it for him? 

The answers are: during the Cultural Revo- 
lution the situation was different and the "mis- 
takes" and "growing ambitions’’ of these now 
purged were not so evident . . . (hat before the 
passing of Premier Chou En-lai last January 
and the ouster of rehabilitated Vice-Premier 
Teng in April, the radicals were not so great a 
threat . . . that up until his passing, Chairman 
Mao hoped his wife could be reeducated with- 
out being purged ... and that the ambitions of 
the radicals kept growing, espodally after the 
Chairman's passing. 

In China itself quotations said to come from 
Ciiairman Mao himself are being widely dis- 
seminated to demonstrate that he was long 
critical of his wife. 

Just recently the nationally distributed 
People’s Daily newspaper ran the following 
1874-daled quotation in- a corner long reserved 
for the sayings of Chairman Mao while he was 
still on the scene: "There is no point in seeing 
you again. After talking with me during the 
last few years, you have often not carried out 
what I have urged, so what is the point of 
meeting again?'' 
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Maoism may be fading 


AP photo 


For several weeks a quotation said to be 
Chairman Mao's describing his successor Hua 
Kuo-feng, has also been widely published. It 
runs: "With you in charge, I am at ease.” 

The most recent effort to publicly separate 
the memory of Chairman Mao from Chiang 
Ching is the resurrection of his earlier wife, 
Y ang Kal-hui, as a model "revolutionary 
wife." 

Chinese newspapers now have accussed 
Chiang Ching of Interfering with an effort to 
build a memorial to Yang Kai-hui in Changsha, 
Hunan Province. More than 4,000 workers, 
peasants, and soldiers are said to have held a 
memorial rally there honoring her last month. 
It also was pointedly revealed that Mao An- 
ching, a son of Chairman Mao by Miss Yang 
and previously thought to have disappeared, is 
living in Peking. 


Soviets jolt Japan with fishing limit 
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By Takas hi Oka 
- Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

„ Tokyo 

The Soviet Union’s declaration of. a 200-mile ■ . 
fishing limit gives the Kremlin an Important 
politico-economic tool to be used against Ja- 
pan. 

'it's almost a repetition of IMS, .when ttio 
Russians declared war on Japan just after the 
Americans dropped their nuclear bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki," said one observer' 
of the shock created In Japan by the succes- 
sive announcements of 200-mile fishing limits 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. ; 

- That comment may be exaggerated, but 
thero Is n'6 exaggerating the Impoftuitie to the ’ 
Japanese flailing industry of waters -that early ' 
next year Will fall within the SOtkiitle exclusive 
fiBhlng zones declared by the two countries. 

Or Japan's total annual catch of 10 million 
mctrtc'ipnfc, 4,6 million tons are harvested xm , 
the high seas -■ outside of .the 200 mile limit ' 1 
that Japan now will hate to consider declaring 
pround Its ownfibaatlho. That meltfngiy lender ^ 
piece 'of rpw pink tuna a Tokyo gourmet may . 
.be sayqrin^. tonight. ln ; his my little sushi res-;,, 
taufart 'cmild Well hAre been' flown in froieh 
:/wm lhd far $ldq of the .pacific or etah tho At- ’ 

• Ihlilkv •' i"-': ■>' • '• ■ v V ;; .- . ■, .; 

, -.Most of the fish consumed In Japan is notso : 

• qXoUe,, nor so. high-priced, (A ^ingie blto-vjzft . . 
j ploco of : raw tuna draped oyer, a .thimble size - 
■Wt of rice cap cost .several dollars, depending 
op. 11 $ quality.) rjupfen catches 1.8 tyiUlfoTi tons - . 

a WwjtoiSoylot walofc, mostly in the ' 
Okhotsk Bhd'BOrlrig Seas, million ton’s a 
. yejir In Wafers off Alaska .and thti Aleutians! . 

(1. I mUlfori tons ^ Ambrlcan wa^ 
ntlflicntonsln Soviet; wptCrs) is 
: ; tlw hUmbVe pollack:-: .".•■! v.;-: : - ; 

: j??? 4ologRt1bW : airr Ived tin = 

,jWasiliiujtoiif,in8i iffobday to start the ■ third) 

: *' ffehcjry talks; With tho UMtod 'States; ; 
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it does not want.to Jeopardize by appearing to 
accept Soviet fishing Jurisdiction over the 200 
miles surrounding these islands. 

Similar problems will arise with North and 
South Korea and with China. Any attempt to 
divide fishing rights in the Japan Sea, for in- 
stance, would require Japan and the Soviet 
Union to sit down with Uie bitterly hostile re- 
gimes of North and South Korea. 

Monitor correspondent David Willis reports 
from Moscow: The decision of .the Soviet 
Union to join the United States, Canada, and 
the European Common Market In setting up its 
own 200-mile fishing limit around Its shores 
means: 

• Another selback for the 156-nation United 
Nations Law of the Sea Conference, which re- 
sumes In New York next May 2S its more than 
two-year effort to write a global treaty to 
safeguard both fish and mineral treasures. 

• More red tape and restrictions for Amer- 
ican, Scandinavian, arjd Japanese fishing, 
fleets, which must now '.obtain permits and 
work within quotas In Russian waters. 

These are conclusions being drawn by West- 
ern experts here following the Soviet decision 
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Arrest of black editor 
stirs South African storm 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

t ape Town 

The South African Government's squeeze on 
black journalists has reached out to the editor 
of Hie only dally newspaper in the country ca- 
tering to a black" readership. Most of these 
readers are, In fact, in Soweto, the vast black 
township ouLsidc Johannesburg, where the cur- 
rent ferment of protest and violence first 
fuokc out halfway through Ihts year. 

The man now hauled in by the government - 
albeit for only a few hours, but after a knock 
on bis door In (he middle of the’ night - Is 
Percy ijnlviza. editor of the World Mr. tjoboza 
— whose home is in Soweto - returned there 
earlier this year after a year at Harvard as a 
Nieinan Fellow, ills urrest by the political po- 
lice In the early hours of Tuesday morning lias 
touched off u storm of protest. 

The World Is owned by the powerful whitc- 
cunlrollcd Argus Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, owner of all the major dally ufternoon 
Engllsh-langunge newspapers in South Africa. 

As editor, Mr. Qobuzn hns been caught be- 
tween the need to express the increasing mili- 
tancy of the black townships of the industrial- 
ized Wltwatorsrand urban area and the pres- 
sure of a whole range or security laws which 
make "incitement" a crime and lay down pe- 
nalties for offenses against Lhe security of the 
slate. 

To keep credibility with his readers and 
keep out of jail is like walking on a tightrope. 

Mr. Qoboza has managed to do this with re- 
markable success so far. During the Soweto 
riots last summer the daily circulation of his 
newspaper soared. Frequently his reporters, 
because of their color, could provide eye- 
witness stories that it was Impossible for ha- 
' rassed wliite reporters to get to. 

Four reporters on the World and a photogra- 
i flier were arrested some time ago. One of 
them, a deputy news editor, Godwin Mohlomi, 
was released last week after being held tor 10 
weeks. 

Increasingly, as tensions have Increased, tho 
World has taken a harder editorial line, urging 
the government to realize the gravity of the 
situation. 

The day before his aiTest the World warned 
in an editorial: "If Indeed the Prime Ministor 
[John] Vorster still believes that there Is no 
crisis in this country but a mere problem, then 
wc can really suggest that he and those people 
who think like him are sleeping through one of 
. lhe country's momentous and dangerous limes. 
• . . The time for enlightened and bold lead- 


ership is long overdue if wc have to me el (he 
commitments and responsibilities nf an orderly 
society toward its citizens. . . . The ban .meter 
indicates we are fast reaching the danger 
point. 

“For heaven’s sake, is it nut possible tor 
once that people forget their superior racial 
nature and listen to the voice of black aspira- 
tions?" the editorial continued. 

"For we have a crisis developing here and 
not just a problem. And Mr. Vorster and his 
supjHiilers dure not forget it." 

Commenting on the night raid on Mr. Qo- 
boza 's home, the chairman of lhe Argus Com- 
pany, Layton Sinter, said there was no justifi- 
cation for the police to call on him at that 
time. He said (lie editor was one of the most 
important black men in South Africa today. 

While Mr. Qoboza was not afraid to raise his 
voice in protest against what he considered 
was injustice, he still wished to see u peaceful 
solution to the country's problems. 

"lie is a man of great intelligence nnd com- 
mission - precisely the kind of person whom 
the government shnuld encourage and not 
nllcnatc," Mr. Slater added. 

Six policemen surrounded editor Qoboza’s 
Soweto home at 3 a.m. Tuesday, banged on the 
windows, then searched the house before tak- 
ing him away. 

His wife Ann said: "The police dashed In 
and asked my husband about some books 
which were in the house." Then they drove off 
with him. 

Eight hours later Mr. Qoboza was released 
again after "a lengthy interview." 

The interrogation of Mr. Qoboza comes after 
a series of incidents involving members of the 
political police known as (he Special Branch. 

• Wellington Tshazibanzi, a graduate of the 
South African Fort Hare University and of En- 
gland's Oxtord University, who was arrested 
by the Special Branch Dec. 10. was reported by 
the police to have been found dead in his ceil, 
the next day. Police said he commuted suicide. 

• Some weeks ago, a Judge acquitted four 
members of the security police who had been 
charged with culpable homicide after the death 
of another political detainee, but said that as- 
pects of the evidence were unsatisfactory, and 
that the case should be investigated again and 
properly solved. 

• Two white women In Port Elizabeth, 
claimed last week that they were “ruthlessly 
Interrogated" by the security police after Ihey 
hod painted over signs on the beachfront which 
indicate separate beaches for Uie separate 
races. Brought to court, a magistrate fined 
them, and gave them each a one. month's sus- 
pended sentence. 
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Does a phoenix sleep 
in the ashes of Beirut? 


Ilv Helena Cobban 
Special tn 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut 

l-ebanun’s economy Is still reeling from the 
UcvastHting effects of 19 months of civil war. 
Twenty-five percent of lhe country's indust rial 
potential has been destroyed Vast acres of fer- 
tile land remain unfilled. The depots uud ware- 
houses of the capital's port - once the entrepot 
for the whole Arab oasl - stand charred and in 
ruins. 

But amidst this grim .scene, some farsighted 
businessmen and economists are beginning to 
hope that the destmclion will provide a golden 
opportunity for rest mclu ring and improving on 
economy where the strains of too-rapid and 
uneven growth were only loo evident in the 
past. 

Premier Selim al-Iioss, u bunker and econo- 
mist by trade. Is continuing the work lie 
started over six weeks ago to plan for the 
country's economic future. He has been given, 

In addition to the premiership, key ministerial 
portfolios in charge of (he nation's economic 
affairs. 

lie and lhe group or experts lie has built up 
will have many far-reaching proposals to con- 
sider, as well as more pressing problems to un- 
ravel. But a consensus is beginning to emerge 
among leading businessmen that basic changes 
must be made. 

Business leader 

Adnain Qassar is the president of Beirut's 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, which 
represents 10,000 enterprises “ranging from 
(he smallest shop la the largest miU." 

Many of these businesses were once cen- 
tered In the two square miles of the city’s 
sprawling downtown commercial district, now 
a ruined reminder of many months of fierce 
fighting. _ 

Mr. Qassar realizes that many of the build' 
togs In the downtown district will have to be' 
demolished. "But that." he says, "gives us a 
unique opporlunlts to build a belter city. " 

Promising that "we will try to keep the Ori- 
ental touch as much as possible,” he explains 
that there la already a team of experts work- 
ing on a now master plan tor the area. "As it 
was," he says, "the city center was wrongly 
enlarged - more or less suffocating itself." - 
But plans on paper ore one thing,' realizing 
them can be something else. "Rebuilding the 
city center will be difficult,” explains Mr. 'Qas- 
sar. "There is the baste contradiction between 
the landlords and tenants of the old buildings 


we will he replacing. The proprietors them- 
selves arc often not individuals but whole fami- 
lies of lens or even hundreds nf members, each 
of whom expects his rights tn be respected. 
And the tenant has paid his key money, so has 
his own rights In the matter." 

Proposals drafted 

lie defined three possible formulas by which 
these difficulties could be resolved, within the 
cmnmun framework that redevelopment will 
mast likely be canted out by new com panics 
of mixed public and private ownership: 

• Former landlords and tenants could be 
given shares in the redevelopment companies, 
to lhe equivalent of the amounl due to (hem. 

• Anyone who wants to relinquish his rights 
to npcralo In the area to be developed could be 
offered generous compensation. 

• Equivalent space could be offered to for- 
mer owners nnd users within the new devel- 
opment , with compensation being paid for lhe 
period until it Is completed. 

There is also, according to Mr. Qassar, a 
proposal that landlords and Icnanis in each 
street join together in rebuilding U, bul he 
rules that out In view of the improbability of 
any such group aiTivUig at common decisions. 

if lhe downtown district is going to be rede- 
veloped, Mr. Qassar also considers it neces- 
sary that the nearby port - and Indeed, all the 
country’s ports - also be redeveloped, within a 
new administrative structure. 

Beirut port will be reopening for activity in 
the middle of the month. But all the equipment 
and warehouses have been gutted by fire so 
port operations will be severely limited. 

Mr. Qassar proposes that as the port facil- 
ities are rebullL, there should be a new walch- 
dog committee of port-users to supervise all 
port operations. In the past, the port, although 
publicly owned was operated by a private com- 
pany. Jhe resulting congestion became a 
.watchword in.' the Middle East. But the new 
committee would see the necesslLy of radically 
expanding and updating port facilities. 

There are other ways in which Mr. Qassar 
says advantage can be taken of the country's 
preseht devastation In order lo revamp its 
economy. One of the most important Is the up- 
gr "tog of the public sector. 

Mr. Qassar would like to sec a public sector 
“on the same level as the private sector," but 
ho still foresees a key role for private in- 
-vestment. . 

"Ir a strong political solution can be found, " 
he surmises, "Lebanon will once again be very 
Interesting to investors." 


Israel assured of F-16 jets 

By Jason Morris 

Tel Aviv, Israel 

Israeli Defense Ministor Shimon' Peres has brought borne assurances from the out- 
going and Incoming U.S, administrations that Israel will gel enough- F-16 Jets lo 
make it the mainsjay of this country’s Air Force in the 196frs. 

. The only issue Vet to be settled in future talks with American officials, presumably 
after President-Elect Jimmy Carter tdkoh efflcej Is whether some of the 1 plane's 
I components can be manufactured In Israel. : 

"We have a presidential commitment," Mr .'Peres said on arrival here from Wash-- 
Ington Tuesday (referring to pledges made by President' Ford) "that the F-I6s will' 
be made available to us." 

; Ilc botpd -dial such details ns delivery schedules, price, and local production re- 
main to be settled. 

Mr. Pores’s satisfaction with the Cflrlor ad ministration’s altitudes evidently steins 
from a talk he had with (lie Secretary of Stale-Designate, Cyrus V.hhce. 

ile described Mr. Vance as a man well knoWn to Israelis from the period of Lyn- 
don Johnson’s presidency during which Mr. Vance Was undersecretary of defense, 

Mr; Peres said Ids impression of. Hie Carter administration was that It would be 
Just as friendly io Israel as was that of President Pol'd.; \ 

However, hd detected a difference ip approach, especially* wllh regard to the 
energy question. ■' ,- ■ 

■ "Energy win have top priority," Mr, Pcros said: .He predicted IhnfThe Carter ad- 
ministration would: ^ ’■ ; ■ 

• Find wnys to stand up agntnsl an Am b -sponsored oil boycott. ' 

Prpniole use of alternative enorgy sources, such ns oil shale "which exists in 
substantial quantities In the^ United Stales.’.'. 

> Advise the U.S. public as lo methods of saying fuel. 

The Defense Minister acknowledged Hint n key aim in his mission to the United 
States. was to guarantee i. uninterrupted How or Airtcricnn nrms lo Israel despite lhe 
.iriinsiilon rrom Reptiblican jo Democratic administrations- . 

. " If one can fndge by Mr. Peres's hiood, he may bn ve succeeded. " ; - ' 
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Will Jimmy Carter still talk to the people? 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Wushfnglon 

Jimmy Carter insists he can maintain his personal in- 
volvement in running the country, much as he has done in 
shaping his new administration. RuL veteran leaders say he 
caiuiol. 

Ttie President-Elect sees the problem of the “splendid Isola- 
tion" that takes place in Hie While House, but he still thinks he 
can overcome it. 

Thus, the t tailed Sfule.s- may lie fronted to a surprising but 
pleasant and refreshing experience, m least for- a while: a 
president who. ns he does now, gels on the phone and calls 
people all around (ho country for advice and who gives his spe- 
cial phone number to a lot of key people here and elsewhere. 

Al the same time, however, veteran leaders here and 
araimd (ho country have indicated in conversations with the 
Monitor that Mr. Carter is In for a "rude shook " when he 


takes over the reins of the nation - that he soon will find that 
he is cut off almost completely from the outside world. 

Said one informant: 

“What Jimmy is trying to do might have been done al the 
turn of the century. But no more. Presidents are given so 
much protection now. They are shielded from harm, and this 
shield, of Itself, keeps a president from dealing directly and 
personally with the general public." 

Another observer puts it this way: 

"Carter has no idea what he's getting Into. He has no Idea 
how big Ihc job Is. My guess is that he, like other presidents, 
will soon become a victim of the system. And he will be 
bogged down with paper work and ceremonial functions." 

Mr. Carter, himself, is concerned that the Secret Service 
protection he is getting is already making it more difficult to 
communleale with the public. 

Already, he finds he cannot communicate with people the 
way he did when he was a candidate. 

But Carter aides say the President-Elect still thinks he can 
keep up communications with the outside world after lie gets 


in (he While House simply by making a special effort to i„ 
volve himself personally in everything. 

Said one aide recently: “Tills is not a man who as nre« 
dent, will simply sit around and wail for others to provide 
per work for him to sign. He'll jump into the doctstonmaklne 
al the very beginning and al the ground floor." 8 

Mr. Carter has been applying the personal touch tn se| ectlllE , 
his advisers, making, as an aide said, "hundreds" of p w 
calls to prospects or to lliose who could provide references 
recommendations. 

Mr. Carter also has given his personal phone number in 
Plains, Georgia, lo “about 35 or 40 people." A senator who has 
ihis number made this comment: “I called this numher the 
other day and really expected to get the switchboard Bui 
there was Jimmy al the other end of the line." 

Among leaders and political observers there was a general 
feeling along this line: If anyone could do It - If any president 
could escape his isolation and stay close to the people - h 
would be Jimmy Carter. 

“H's his special knack," an observer commented. 
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Shirley Temple 
as U.S. Chief 
of Protocol 

By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The United States Chief of Protocol loves to 
tell the story about the ifl-yeftr-old girl with the 
slingshot In her lace pocketbook - movie star 
Shirley Temple before she became Am- 
bassador Shirley Temple Black. 

The remembered incident happened In Hyde 
Park. When First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt was 
in Hollywood, she had dropped In to watch the 

tiny Star Ol “Little Miss Marker" for 10 min- By R. Norman Mathsny, staff photographer 

ntes, but ended. up spending.fa couple of hours, • ■ 

talking with her. The result was an invitation Mrs. Black — slingshot put away 
to Hyde Par* for a presidential barbecue. It 

was when Mrs. Roosevelt bent over to flip the ste JUi about the necessity for protocol even In 
hamburgers that the temptation came, as Am- tWs casual, no-hat, no-tie, no-Uttle white cloves 
bassador Black recalls: society today. B 

"I opened my purse, took my trusty sling- Why protocol? 

4mm s»3S: isSSSr 

™ -3 *■ durln 8 ‘he conversaifon to 

expected them C °f daot . EG| 11 T n 1,1 P rot “«* 



Latest fraud: ‘Paper people’ 


■' ■* VI |II UWU^UJI CriBtJ 

expected to zing them instead by being the dip- 
lomatic version of Emily Post She la the first 


By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
The Cliristlan Science Monitor 

Washington 

"Paper people" who obtain S false Identi- 
fications for criminal purposes are costing the 
country an estimated $10 billion a year. 

The Justice Department has released an 18- 
month, 800-page report by the Federal Advi- 
sory Committee on False Identification which 
indicates that false IDs are a costly and per- 
vasive growth industry in the United States. 
For instance: 

• False IDs result in a bill of $1 billion a 
year in check, credit card, and securities 
fraud. The credit card area is particularly 
prone to abuse, because of Its size. There are 
S7 million Master Charge cards and 21 million 
BankAmerlcards. 

• In drug smuggling, SO percent of the hard 
drugs coming Into the U.S. are smuggled via 
false IDs. 

•The tax burden of illegal Immigration 
boosted by false IDs la sometimes estimated 
as high as $12 billion annually, says the report. 

Fraud against government, Including abuses 
of welfare, social security, and food stamp pro- 
grams, runs Into the billions. Fugitives find 
false IDs a powerful tool In avoiding arrests. 

_"False identification Is a criminal’s best 
friend. With it, criminals can appear and dis- 
appear at will by creating fictitious ’paper 
people,'" according to David J. Muchow, 


chairman of the federal advisory committee, 
who Is a Justice Department criminal division 
lawyer. 

The cummittee of 80 represents 50 federal 
state, and local agencies, the public, and bad- 
nesses. It prepared Its report with a $200,000 
grant from the Justice Department. 

Among more than 100 recommendations, one 
strongly rejects a national identification docu- 
ment. Tills Is welcomed by those concerned 
with the rights of privacy in any such light- 
ening of identification procedures. According 
to Mr. Muchow, not more than one or iwo 
votes were cast for any kind of national IB 
card among the approximately 80 persons vot- 
ing over the entire two-year period. The report 
lists arguments against It as including: politi- 
cal opposition; possibility of Imposters or conn- 
terfeiters using it, possibility of error affecting 
Innocent people; abuse of such a system by or- 
ganized crime. 

Among the other recommendations: 

• Tightening requirements for Identification 
on birth certificate requests, as well as the 
matching of birth and death certificates "to 
prevent criminals from using .the names of de- 
ceased Infants." 

• Uniform ID standards for welfare appU 1 
cants. A case was cited of a “Chicago, welfare 
queen" who used 250 aliases in 18 stales to 
steal more than $150,000 from social welfare 
programs, she palmed off 31 addresses, three 
social security numbers, and records of eight 
"deceased husbands." 
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Ethnic elements bubble up from U.S. melting pot 


By Stewart Dill McBride 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cambridge, Mass. 

America never has lived up to the Emerso- 
nian vision of the ethnic melLing pot. In fact, 
over the last century the nation has come 
more to resemble, if any tiling, a spicy pot of 
goulash with distinct chunks of foreign flavor. 

Recently. Slovak sociologist Michael Novak, 
a leading U.S. authority on while ethnic 
groups, came hero to proclaim the “failure of 
the melting pot" and the birth of a “new ethni- 
city,” sweeping America and the world. 

It is, he said, an ethnic revival rising In re- 
sponse to the cultural homogenization of mod- 
em development and the more fervent “search 
for a moral vision." 

Speaking to a conference sponsored by Ihe 
Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute, Mr. No- 
vak asserted Hint strong feelings of natinn- 
nlistn abroad and neighborhood pride in the 
U.S. were (he products of a general hungering 
for a “new morality." 


He said Ihe arrival in the U.S of more than 
30 million immigrants between IKsn and 1924 - 
coming primarily from Southern and Eastern 
Europe - was (lie largest migration In the his- 
tory of the world Although while, ethnic 
Americans are today "not well organised polit- 
ically, ” he said m an Interview, the rebirth of 
ethnic awareness In (he U.S. Is being fell dra- 
matically at the polls 

Mr. Nuvak, who predicted the flowering of 
American “cultural pluralism" five years agu 
m a book titled "The Rise of the Unmellable 
Ethnics," said llial Jim my Carter's presiden- 
tial victory wns largely due to the support of 
white, lower-middle-eiass voters. 

President Ford's misstatement in one of the 
televised debates with Mr. farter that Eastern 
Europe was not under the domination of the 
Soviet Union, he said, not only "reinforced the 
image of Ford as mistake -prone" hut fright- 
ened many Eastern Europeans living in the 
U.S. who were "already worried about [Secre- 
tary of Stale Henry] Kissinger and his dealings 




[with the USS.R ] in the Helsinki agree- 
ment ” 

"Blacks voted Hu* -aine percentage [fur 
Jimmy Carter m 1H7B] as they did for [Sen 
George] McGovern [Democratic presidential 
candidati- In 1972] . What changed in this elec- 
tion was the Roman Catholic, ethnic vole, the 
vote of Eastern Europeans," said Mr. Novak, a 
former speechwriter for Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates McGovern and Edmund S. Mus- 
kle. 

He added llial voters of Eastern European 
descent numbered between 6 million and 8 ind- 
ium and some ethnic groups, such us Pollsh- 
Americans, had voter turnout rates of 80 per- 
cent. 

Despite the political debt President-Elect 
Carter owes to while, ethnic voters, they may 
have a liarder time gelling the car of Ihc new 
administration than when Gerald Ford wns in 
office, says Mr. Novak. 

He Ls concerned that thus far Mr. Carter has 
little representation from "ethnic America" on 
his transition staff because, as Mr. Nnvak puls 



it. “It is not easy for a man from Georgia to 
understand Northern pluralism But beginning 
in IS7H. Carter wiJI become very ethnic con- 
scious when he realizes where he needs votes." 

"There Is nothing [ethnic] in Carter's ex- 
perience as there was In Ford's. He [FurdJ 
came from Grand Rapids, and was very politi- 
cally conscious that it was an ethnic city," said 
Mr. Novak. He pointed out that Mr. Ford cre- 
ated a position on his While House staff for a 
special adviser nn ethnic affairs. 

Mr. Novak lauded Mr. Carter's attempt to 
include more women and blacks in his adminis- 
tration but added, in a reference to ethnic ca- 
ricatures portrayed on television, “If you're 
going to invite In the Jeffersons, you've got to 
have Archie Bunker, Loo." 

As the Highl of affluent whites from urban 
centers continues, says Mr. Novak, it is coop- 
eration and mutual respect between ethnic 
wliilcs and blacks which wilt determine the 
success and survival of the nation's cities. "It 
ia stable neighborhoods with secure economic 
liases that will keep people in the cities." 
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Europe’s defense: its strength and its weakness 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

When President-Elect Jimmy Carter turns 
his attention to America's oldest and most im- 
portant alliance, he will find NATO, in some 
ways in belter yhape than it has ever been. 

Mr. Carter’s repeated accusation, made dur- 
ing the presidential election campaign, that the 
United States was neglecting or out of (ouch 
with its allies might have been true two or 
three years ago. During the 1973 Middle East 
war, several NATO countries refused to coop- 
erate with the U.S. supply effort for Israel, and 
relations became severely strained. At one 
point, Europe seemed neglected enough for the 
Nixon, administration to have to deolare a 
"Year of Europe.” But the Ford adminis- 


tration has made a considerable effort to con- 
sult carefully and frequently with America's 
NATO allies. And a growing concern on the 
part of both the Americans and Europeans 
. with the gradual Soviet buildup in conventional 
arms in Central Europe has generated a re- 
newed dedication to the alliance oo both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

While there Is some apprehension on the Eu- 
ropean side about the future under Jimmy Car- 
ter and while there always has been some con- 
cern, particularly In West Germany, lhat the 
United States might - in Its quest for ddtente 
- lose sight of its NATO commitment and take 
unilateral action with the Soviets in a nuclear 
weapons deal, the Europeans appear to be 
working more harmoniously with each other 
and with the Americans than they were just a 
year ago. 


When the NATO ministers met last year in 
Brussels, the dispute between Britain and Ice- 
land over fishing rights was raging - and caus- 
ing dismay in the alliance. Portugal seemed to 
be maintaining uncertain control at best over 
its rebellious Army units. And there was a per- 
sistent fear that Italy, loo, could be “lost" to 
NATO because, of Communist political vic- 
tories. But, from the NATO polnl of view, the 
"worst" failed to occur In any of these places. 

High-priority Items 

The French, who havo always been a worry 
for their NATO partners, are engaged in what 
everyone considers to be a long overdue 
reorganization of their armed forcos, cutting 
down on their badly trained conscript man- 
power an0 increasing the professionalism of 
their army. 


At last arms may be standardized 


By a staff correspondent of 
The. Christian Science Monitor 


; ■ Europe to the United States than had been the 
case In the past. So far, American sales to Eu- 
rope have come to eight limes those going 
i 1 from Europe to the United States. 

- ; While thp United States officially favors anv- 
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first time a comprehensive list of the different 
member countries’ military equipment produc- 
tion schedules, with a view to coordination. 

Tho Germans, in the meantime, have pro- 
duced a Btudy on possible industrial coopera- 
tion and the ’’rationalization” or the West Eu- 
ropean arms Industries. 

i Why have' the-French, NATO’s proud maver- 
icks, been participating in all this? Fbr on* 
thing, when it became dear that the American 
F-16, and not the French Mirage, was going to 
be the fighter of the future for a. four-member 
consortium of European nations, it shqok the 
French: BavUig lost out. in that crucial com- 

spqee .lndustry would isolated . arid jaU be- 

hlnd If they did not- join With olher European 
Countries Ip a Joirit enterprise - the IPG - 
Which-: would provide them with an assured ' 
^rePf the NATO arms sales action: 

■ • : i. ,^na; Go'verT)ment has nevertheless : 

bmdiscrdM' about its role hi the EPG and Its 
^aUoi^wtth NATO, in' other fields; Pres! 

. d?nt Gisc^d d’Estalng , wants to avoid criti- 

11,0 lefl wte S pouti- 
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But NATO does not lack for problems, and 
some of them arc thorny enough lhat Mr. Car v 
ter himself may havo to intervene and exert 
his presidential clout in order to move all par- 
lies toward a resolution. 

Among the high-priority Items facing the 
Carter administration will be decisions on: 

• How to ( cope with the Soviets' coa 
volitional arms buildup In Central Europe. To 
many military observers, Uic buildup goes 
beyond a strictly defensive capability. The oM 
fallback position - that the West would bring 
nuclear weapons into bailie if the .Soviets were 
in danger of brenking through with con- 
ventional nrms - now is being questioned in 
this day of rough nuclear equivalence between 
the two superpowers. 

• How to put an end to the wasteful dupli- 
cation or weapons development and production 
among tho NATO countries. According lo one 
export, -Thomas A. Callaghan Jr., the waste ex- 
ceeds MO billion a year. With 14 defense min- 
istries and 39 armed forces, there is whit 
NATO Secretary General Joseph Luns calls “a 
logistics nightmare that may well prove impos- 
sible of support." 

In the meantime, in the American Army, .ac- 
cording to Robert W. Komer of the RAND Cor- 
poration, “the tendency is to design and pro- 
duce equipment as If the Army were the only 
force in NATO and we’d be fighting the Rus- 
sians alone." And, he says, in an Armjr magflj 
sine article, "We can’t even talk with each 
.other over most of the tactical commu- 
nications now ln use. ...” • . 

• How to repair the breach In NATO’s 
nerable southern flank. Mr. Carter is 

to seek congressional approval fairly y 
for new defdnse agreements there «** 
Turkey and Greece which are NATO J 
whose dlsput* over Cyprus and the Aege* 0 
has caused the Alliance great anguish. 

Evenfianded policy 

Mr. Carter already had begun, Ihroug* 1 ® 
statement to American senators, to lot 
Greeks and Turks know he plans to ve £ 
handed. His campaign statments had lea 
Greeks to believe that he was going fo ‘ 
•them. ' 
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In his campaign statements, Mr. Carter ac 
knowledged a need to do something ab€ . ul r ,. d 
Russian buildup and he has implicitly en , mS 
a greater standardization of weapons sy sW j 
But, according to a well-researched aruc 
...in. Congressional Quarterly, standardization ^ 
Torts may meet great resistance hi toe 
Congress. ' •; . 

/ “The key; to the success of future moV 
..ward greater NATO standardization may* 1 * 
Carter’s willingness to commit to such o® 

. .the^ poimool capital necessary to win. 
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Will a touch of capitalism push Tanzanians to hoe a better row? 


By June Goodw in 
.Staff correspondent of 
The t'hristiun Science Monitor 

Dar es Sahium, Tanzania 

Tanzania, whose agrarian socialism Is 
watched by all Africa, soon may try a few 
“capitalistic" incentives to spark economic 
growth, according lo well-informed Western 
sources. 

“Kilimanjaro cashews" and “uhuru coffee" 
will not suddenly appear on the international 
market, as one promoter of capitalism sug- 
gested. (Uhuru is the Swahili word for free- 
dom.) 

But soma pragmatic Tanzanian leaders in 
the civil service and tho Cabinet recognize that 
lack of Incentives for workers is a problem 
here. 

Workers, who are urged and often coerced 
to return from the towns to the farms, arc- 
daily drummed with slogans of snclaltslk- 
equallty. The local newspapers which arc in 
the hands of the ideologues no longer reflect 
the thinking of the government planners, ac- 
cording lo a Weslern observer. 


A turn in emnoiiitr ihmking will am iihmii 

foreign investment can in. but merely 

that Mime incentive concepts, perhaps similar 
to Llnise in communist Yugoslavia, would bi j 
allowed. 

Drought in Tanzania in 1973 and 1974, the 
rise in oil prices, a 49 percent rale of Inflation 
in 1975. and the lack of incentives have made 
the economy even more sluggish. 

Divided wealth 

Up to now the attitude of the Tanzanians, 
whose economy is state- controlled, has been 
that "wealth Is to be divided, not produced, " 
said one Western diplomat. 

This is fn stark contrast lo the economy of 
neighboring Kenya, which has welcomed for- 
eign Investment and is booming industrially. 
(Critics would say Kenya is not dividing its 
wealth.) 

The black market across the Kenyan border 
will be one barometer of whether new in- 
centives in Tanzania will turn the strained 
economy around. Now, a farmer in Tanzania 
can and does take his cow lo sell In Kenya and 
gets twice the value for it in Kenyan shillings 


Ik- uiHild gul in Taii/anicin si nil mgs if rnndi- 
t l*»ns riii nul unpniU'. that black market is 
likely to expand. 

Crops this year are good In Tanzania, but 
economists are not certain if (his is Ihu reMili 
of higher (government-set) prices for crops or 
of the more favorable weather. 

Tanzanians and defenders who say, "Give us 
lime - by the year 2000 we will prove our way 
was belter." are difficult to refute. They could 
be right. 

But some agricultural economists are con- 
cerned the relocation of peasant farmers into 
9,000 villages was carried out without sufficient 
planning and preparation. The peasants had 
been scattered over the country. 

Farming 

This resettlement may not havo given 
enough weight lo the traditional shifting pat- 
tern of farming, which was suited to the 
quickly exhaustible troplcnl soil. When soil 
around the new villages Is depleted, will the 
farmers have to be moved again? 

The recent rounding up of drifters In Dar cs 
Salaam who were moved out Lo farming areas 


ftfflCQ 
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lias not worked well. Some mislakes have been 
made (housewives were picked up while shop- 
ping) and many of the drifters have lloaterl 
right hack to town. 

As one economic expert with the Economic 
Commission for Africa said: "Youths grav- 
itating into towns Is something beyond econom- 
ics. After all. I didn't slay in Okmulgee [Okla- 
homa].” 

Another major economic issue is the status 
of the East African Community (EAD), which 
once bound Tanzania with Kenya and Uganda. 

informed sources say Kenya wants the EAC 
disbanded, while poorer Tanzania and chaotic 
Uganda would like (he remaining joint services 
to continue- This includes Ihe communications 
system, research centers, and Ihe airways, 
which this month stopped service to about 
eight small airfields. 

Tanzania Ls trying to make much of Us new 
trade relations with independent Mozambique, 
but a trade alliance with Mozambique on Zam- 
bia would not be very bcnlflclal because ihe 
three countries basically have the same items 
avuifublo lo trade. 
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With IMF loan, unions could push Britain over the top 


11} (icnffrei (ioflscli 
Overseas news editor of 
Tilt! Christian Science Monitor 

The British Onvcniincnt has announced the 
spending cuts to which it is commuting itself 
in return for the |3.fi hill inn loan It has asked 
for from the Into motional Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis 
Healey told the House or I'oinmons Wednesday 
that In return for these cuts, IMF managing di- 
rector II. Johannes Wltteveen was prepared to 
recommend granting or the loan. 

Bui the immediate reaction of the money 
markets was that the proposed cuts were not 
enough to enable Britain to start climbing out 
of lire economic pit it is in and begin paying if s 
own way. 17ic pound - which had risen in 
value very .slightly early Inst week in cx- 
Jjcelation nf Chancellor Healey’s announce- 
ment - fell two cents In its dollar value late 
Wednesday to $1.6665. 

It is known that at the outset of the loan no- 
guiiulluns, the IMF had wanted bigger cuts and 
innro austerity than those finally announced by 
Mr. Henley in return for the loan. HuL the IMF 


From page 1 


^Soothing oil 

The timing of the gesture was arranged skill- 
fully. Sheikh YamanTs announcement In Qatar 
came within a few minutes of the time Mr. 
Carter said at a press conference in Atlanta, 
Georgia, that his future Secretary of Slate, 
• Cyrus Vance, along with present Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger, was already in con- 
versation with “nations Involved hi the OPEC 
decision" on all prices. 

Mr. C&rtar added that he could not "antici- 
pate wlial Ute OPEC nations will do, but I feel 
very good about their altitude.” 

In other words; there is already a negotia- 
tion between the incoming ad min is I ration and 
Saudi Arabia about a collaboration that would 
be aimed at stabilizing the American economy. 


was apparently persuaded by the British Cabi- 
net ’s nrgii men! that cute beyond a certain 
point would in fail he counterproductive 
Cooperation stressed 
The Cabinet is convinced that (here cannot 
he economic recovery in Britain without (he 
voluntary cooperation of the trade unions in 
keeping wages down. The government lias so 
far secured this cooperation through a so- 
called social contract with the unions. What 
the Cabinet feared during loan negotiations 
was that if government spending were cut too 
savagely. unemployment would rise above a - 
level’ tolerable to Ihe unions, which would then 
feel obliged to break the social contract. A 
round nf high wage-increases would (hen prob- 
ably follow, supported by industrial action 
(such as strikes) (hat could wreck economic 
recovery and pul dangerous strains on the so- 
cial fabric of British democracy. 

Some left-wing Labour MPs shouted "Ite- 
sign!” when Mr. Healey announced his cuts - 
as did opposition Conservatives. (The left- 
wingers ore ideologically against public spend- 
ing cuts and (end to have a HUIe-Englander ap- 


proach of abhorring any outsider’s staling con- 
ditions to Britain - as the IMF has discreetly 
done.) Bui significantly, one of the most pow- 
erful trade union leaders, Jack Jones of Hie 
Transport and General Workers Union, said he 
though! the government’s approach would en- 
sure survival of the social contract. 

Defense a victim 

Overall the spending cuts announced by Mr. 
Healey amount to L3.5 billion ($5.8 billion) over 
Ihe next two years - L1.5 billion in the finan- 
cial year beginning April I, 1977, and L2 in the 
financial year beginning April 1, 1978. (These 
are the figures for the bottom line known as 
Ihe public sector borrowing requirement.) 

To help achieve these cuts, the government 
intends to lop off the equivalent of $504 million 
from the defense budget and $168 million from 
overseas aid over the the next two financial 
years. There will also he cutbacks lu road and 
school building, in the civil service, and in 
housing programs. 

Taxes are to be raised on tobacco and alco- 
hol. bul not until Jan. 1 - that Is, nol till after 
Christmas. And to help further cushion the 


stabilizing the relationship between the West 
and the oil-producing countries, and stabilizing 
the Middle East. 

The question among diplomats is whether 
these opening moves toward collaboration be- 
tween the world's biggest single exporter of oil 
and the United States can overcome the radi- 
cal influences resisting a settlement In the 
Middle East. Radical Arabs prefer another 
war to peace. So, too, do Israeli hawks. Arab 
radicals are of course encouraged from Mos- 
cow. Israeli hawks know that Israel’s military 
position is excellent now but is bound In the 
long run to decline. The settlement must come 
fairly soon. Certainly within the next two 
years. Otherwise, the force pushing the two 
sides to another war would probably overcome 


the forces at present working toward peace. 

The state of the American economy over the 
next decade is probably Involved in lids mat- 
ter. The United States Is increasing Its depen- 
dence on oil, and on Arabian oil. Consumption 
in the United States Is still going up: No signifi- 
cant progress has yet been made in going over 
lo alternate sources of energy. Americans burn 
more Arabian oil every year. 

Mr. Carter wouid like to check Ihe rate of 
inflation. To do re he needs the cooperation of 
Saudi Arabia. If he could get steady oil prices 
at the beginning of his administration he would 
have an argument against any and all other 
forms of price rises. He’ might even be able lo 
talk the steel companies into rolling back their 
own latest price rises. 


I From page 1 


*S. A. businessmen campaign against apartheid 


Business organizations - including major dc- 
partmont stores, banks, insurance companies, 
oil companies, and five-star hotels - have been 
asked to take part in the, campaign. \ 

! T* 18 idea for the campaign came from a 
airing of resolutions passed earlier this year' at 
the annual congress of the national association 
Of chambers ol cottimerce, when businessmen 
frotn all over the country debaited ihe wave of 
black unrest and South Africa's ailing econ- 

• oroy- '• 

Practice a* wejl a* preaching 

'•'i of wve convinced that the govern- 
ment was riot moving fast enough. to anticipate 
black 'demands, and that .political, injustices 
Were having direct social arid economic cori- 
teflbciiqos. . 

; But delegates pointed out that white orga- 
rated commerce was urging tho government lo 
mako reforms In race relations, businessmen 


themselves should start at once to practice 
what thoy preach. 

’■ Leading businessmen and industrialists have 
also convened a formal conference on the 
"quality of life,” In the black urban townships. 
'Hio delegates Included the South African min- 
ing tycoon, Harry Dppenheimer, and the head 
of . an Important Afrikaans publishing company 
David de VUUers, as well as a sprinkling of 
leading blacks. 6 

Although the organized went out of their 
way to deny that, politics was Involved the 
question of the future of black citizens in the 
, raufik urban areas is the hottest political issue 
confronting the government at present. It Is 
impossible to avoid the political implications in 
any thorough consideration of the subject. . 

Final course of action 

hi the ond, the businessmen decided to try to 
find ways to enable more urban Africans to 


* Revolutionary groups vie for flee! 


buy their own homes, to encourage black busi- 
nessmen to improve and expand their busl- 
nesses, to. help provide belter amenities, and to 
help improve educational standards. 

Although the lead in the antl-discrlmlnation 
campaign has been taken mainly by English- 
speaking organizations, Afrikaans organiza- 
tions are showing more interest and support 
There are moves to unite all the commerctai 
and Industrial employer associations, English 
and Afrikaans, in a common front to work for 
change, directly and through the, government, 
so jUiat the present legal restrictions qn black 
workers and businessmen can be removed. 

Apart from Mr. Vorster's warnings to’ com- 
merce^ a? few months ago to keep out of poli- 
tics, the government has kepi sUent about the 
latest endeavors by South Africa’s worried 
businessmen to Improve race relations by 
breaking down the very barriers the.govern- 
, ment Itself put up. . . 


.ANC officials claim to have enrolled about 
80 youths jij Tanzania. go {to? of those havtK • 
; b^ ; conducted ; through '-guenlila .training 
: comps'; in Mozambique- fo -tratabig- d&nipa 
around Morogoro to southern TRuatota. -7 . 

The ANC appears to bcshopheriilng its noto 
; mombors toward training te inRHraie lhtO 
South Africa with weapon?, • , 

Reflqcltog ; AtfC’s admitted 'alml ^at hrtnad ‘ 
struggle Is (he Only' method lo use. Vusji Afrikh; 

; the head or AND radio broadcasting, repeat- 
edly called the three young recruits this corre- 
spondent Interviewed -“Lulull’a soldWrB> 

: (Chief Albert LiituU was; a president 6fANC 
and wpn the tyober peach, prize in i960, j , • • j i 
• Military pr«par«dn»b* - ‘ /;• • '• ’• 

pepausp of tlio ANC's ! ties ..with tf|e! Soviet 
Upteb and MozambKjue. thq movement ‘seems 


lo.bo mpre advanced militarily than PaC is. 

. One^tefottoveU Western source ^saya that,' In 
21 **$• ***“*« com S out of South , 

tQ Sither A^c .or f 

£££ ore-stfcklhg wtth theft- own !. 

prganiteUons 1 >-■ the South* African student or- 
ganization (§Af> 0 ) aid tU fcuih African stu- 
dent Movement (SASM). ' • • ■ ' -- " 

to Tanzania have 

^ lv6a # th , A * G V* PAO; ; or. . 
they. yrill- be thriiWn into jail- iff Zambia, Bq- 

l ^ 8<Jt v r Swp ?ttan4^th 1^ di)ijs : not’ , 

B^k'to fchoo ] \ !■ |‘p! ; 

'■ j' ^^etally'hard^U ■ w Jtban ■ 
S!^ 600 SWW and 'wlth likle mbney tq ^p., 

' W iWKen 'fe manyi^rny;7 

,-;babweaa .(black 
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blacks 


are^inakteg some ef- 
fort tq return some , of the youths to Schnriu 

; Develop^em 6 ^ 

sasasaafe® 



cuts, tin* government is going to suii , 
the stock it holds in the international 
pany HP. (The sale will not be so bin as tn^ 
peril the government’s continued commit 
interest in the company.) 

Equally Important with these measures,, 
the success of the government’s proEram I 
the IMF sees It. is Hie limit the Cabinet is abip 
to pul on the expansion of the money suddIv » 
Britain, in Hie two years Immediately ahead 
The IMF is understood to want to keepttton 
percent. And a clearer idea of Just what cant* 
achieved on tills without excessive deflation 
should come when Chancellor Healey actually 
presents his annual budget' to Parliament nei 
April. 

In the Commons Wednesday, Mr. Healey 
also announced that the U.S. Treasury anil 
Federal Reserve, together with the West Ger- 
man central bank, had offered Britain a total 
of $856 million to help cushion the adverse ef. 
feet on the British economy of dealings In ster- 
ling by those who were using sterling solely as 
a reserve currency (i.e., shifting their deposit, 
from Britain lu elsewhere). 

B-1 bomber 
gets limited 
go-ahead 

By Dunn Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washingloi 

In consultation with President Ford, Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald IS. Rumsfeld has autho- 
rized the Air Force lo conclude contracls lo 
begin production of the B-1 bomber. The em- 
phasis Is, however, on ’ 'beginning,'’ - for Pres- 
ident-Elect Jimmy Carter will be In a position 
to limit or cut off production on Feb. I or at 
Ihe end of June. 

The Defense Department has accordingly 
- awarded three contracts limited to $87 million 
per month through June, 1077. Rockwell Inter- 
national gets a contract Mr $562 million lo 
build the first three production B-ls In addition 
to the four prototypes already manufactured 
and to begin preparations for another eight. 

General Electric rocoivcs a contract for 
$79.1 million for 12 engines and the Booing 
Company gets a contract for $63.8 million for 
thd avionics for these aircraft - the electronic 
equipment. 

All of this is based on a congressional appro- 
priation of $1.53 billion for B-1 developmenl 
and fulfillment during fiscal 1977. 

Leaving options open 
Secretary of the Ah* Force Thomas C. Reed 
stressed at a Pentagon news briefing that no 
attempt had been made lo force the hand ol 
the hew administration. On the contrary, he 
said, every effort had been made “to provide 
the President-Elect with a groat deal of flexibi- 
lity.” ' 

Observers {Minted out that had the Pen/aso” 
wished to lock In the new admWslrttW i « 
could have concluded final contracls tor the 
entire program for producing 244 B-ls at a cosl 
or $22.8 billion. 

| ; Instead,- the Secretary of tl/e Air Fen* 

; made careful,- evaluations buttressed by w 
evaluation of a Committee headed by P ro • 
Cortland Perkins, president of the National 
Academy of Engineering. The committee’ as- 
serted that the production decision could 
made with, real tonfldenee in the technical 
status. 

Alternatives probed u . 

In addition, be asked three knowledgeable 

outsiders to review all alternatives to the B-i- 
: These were Edward E. David Jr., chairman 
National Security Council Strategic P^ 0 *’ 
pr. Michael M. May, of the Lawrence Liver- 
more Laboratory; and Paul H. Nitze, former 
deputy Secretary -of Defense and SALT n ’ 

, gotiater, This panel .concluded ."that the 
should be; procured for inclusion in the « 

•• ■ Force.’.' ' , 

i ' The testa concluded that (he B-l would he ?n 

! essential . element of (ha strategic triad, ^ 

• ' other elements being the 'submarine capable o 
‘v launching missiles, ahtj tee Jand-based inter- 

; cQnUneqtei bdliistic mlssUe.- : 

..-V:'-; .r : •• -■ • .. .. 
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Should 
U.S. money 
aid Chile? 

By Daniel Southerland 
Stuff correspondent nf 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Hie new Congress is going In he taking a 
closer - and more critical - lonk at the way 
the United Slates channels aid funds through 
International banking organizations into coun- 
tries under authoritarian control. 

This already has become apparent in the 
questioning by some congressmen of two prob- 
able World Hank loans to Chile which may 
amount In us much us $ti(i million. Other con- 
gressmen plun to hold hearings next year on 
the relationship lie tween orguniznlimis such as 
the World Hunk unit the |mman rights issue in 
couuliles such as Chile. 

During, the presidential election campaign, 
Jimmy Carter made a number of statements 
of concern for Hie suppression of human rights 
in some of Hie countries which are receiving 
American economic and military ttssislnncc. 

As recently us last month, as President- 
Elect, he said of the human-rights situation in 
Chile and elsewhere that “the allocation of 
foreign aid and the normal friendship of our 
country would be determined or Rffccted cer- 
tainly by the attitude of those countries toward 
human rights.” A day later, Chile’s military 
leaders released more than 300 political prison- 
ers In an apparent attempt to Improve their 
image with the incoming Carter adminis- 
tration. 

In the past, critics of aid to countries such 
as Chile have focused their attenUon on direct 
assistance from the United States. But with di- 
rect aid declining and multilateral assistance 
increasing, they have begun to ask more ques- 



Rmnl (own in •vnitliom Chile 


Ry Gordon N Convorso. clunl photogiuphm 

Will tunneling of U.S. fundB here help break bonds of tyranny? 


linns about the International bunking nrgiini/ii- 
lions in which the United Slates plays such an 
important role. 

In the World Hank, the United Stales holds 
22.66 percent of the voting power. 

In the International Development Associ- 
ation (IDA), which handles the World Bank's 
soft, or concessionary, loans, the U.S. voting 
share is 37.3 percent. 

In a recent teller to Secretary of the Trea- 
sury William E. Simon, nine Democratic con- 
gressmen raised objections to tho apparent 
U.S. acquiescence In negotiations for two 
World Bank loans In question for Chile. 

- Althoifeh no prohibition exists to limit U.S. 
approval of World Bank lending to countries 
tike Chile, which so systematically violate hu- 
man rights, it is the clear intent of Congress 
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that we nut support such rc|irossive regimes 
through any economic assistance channel," llm 
letter said. 

The first signature on Ihe letter was that or 
Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin, who Is both 
chairman of the House Banking Committee 
and chairman of the international economics 
subcommittee of the House Joint Economic 
Committee. The two loans for Chile would be 
for agricultural credit and a power project. 

During the three years when the socialist 
government of Salvador Allende Gossens was 
in power In Chile, the World Rank made no 
new loans lo Chile. But each year since the 
military coup of 1973, the bank has Increased 
its lending - from $13.5 million In fiscal year 
1974 to $33 million in fiscal year 1976. 

The $33 million loan for the rehabilitation of 
Chile’s copper mining Industry met with con- 
siderable opposition .yyithin the bank Itself. And 
the latest proposed loans for Chile are ex- 
pected to meet with some opposition as well. 


Chile's economic problems have been com- 
pounded by n drop in the price of copper since 
early October. 

The .country has had to cope with a stagger- 
ing rate of inflation - it reached a peak of 
more than- 300 percent in 1973 - and severe 
unemployment. 

The Chilean military leaders have adopted 
nn economic program modeled after the con- 
servative theories of Prof. Milton Friedman of 
the University of Chicago, winner of this year’s 
Nobel Prize for Economics. But there now is 
considerable doubt as Lo the effectiveness of 
this the Friedman "monetarist” approach in 
the Chile context, given the continuing decline 
in the country's ecomonic and financial for- 
tunes. And Chile Is finding it hard to obtain all 
Ihe foreign investment it had been counting on. 

The discouragement of further Investment 
pnd assistance lo ChUe by the incoming Carter 
administration could prove lo be a decisive 
blow to Hie military leaders' economic plans. 


Argentina: terrorists in retreat 


By James Nelson Gaodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
Ihe Christian Science Monitor . 

Ruenhs Aires - 

Argentine President Jorge Rafael Videla 
says his military government “Is very dose to 
a final victory” over leftist terrorists. 

Ticking off "very significant results” In (he 
campaign against the guerrillas, General Vl : 
dela nolos that mahy of the leaders of the two 
leftist organizations - the Ejercllo Revoluclo- 
nario del Pueblo and Ihe Montoneros - have 
been killed or jailed. 

, Bul the general, who seized power Mnrch 23 
In a coup that toppled South America's First 
woman president, warns that merely destroy-., 
ing Hie paramilitary guerrillas Is not enough. 

In a 90-minute Interview In tho Casa Rosado, 
the scat, of government here, lie sakf tliore 
have to be "real solutions” to the political, so- 
cial, economic, and cultural problems that per- 
mliled the guerrillas to win such widespread 
support it) Argentina and to do so much dam- 
age In the pnst decade. ' 

Winning the peace' . 

' Wheri Uioso problems are solved, “we will 
not .only have won the War aghlprt subversion, 
but we will have won the peace lor llic . Ar- 
genline people," he said. .. 

General Videla is convinced that the major;' 
Ity of Argon linn’s 25 million popple support ihq 
. policies and actions of his government Ug! ri- 
lurhed to this ihpme throughout the Interview, ■ 
which look.placb amk) reports that civilian op- 
portion to Lite eight-month-old military govern- 
ment Is growing. j •. 

Some of the dpposiUoh stems from a feqli|ig 
Lliql the military has abused (he rigliUs of many 
Argentines In the struggle agalnal lefi'oi'iste. 

: General’ Vipola said he was quite aware of 
[the bad. image that Argentina has nbroud, but 
>he repeatedly rejected this .“distorted image." , 

He Adqllllcd that spmo abusos of human 
rights inay have, ocqurred. in the past eight 
mdntlis, but said r/’Tt 1$- wrohg to think this is, 
tlichoi’im" \ . .. , 


There are standing orders to protect the hu- 
man rights of all Argentines, he said, adding 
that U is ofien forgotten that the terrorists 
have Violated Hie rights of Argentines - milt- 
lary men, workers, businessmen, politicians, 
and churchmen - regularly. . 

The visitor hears Lliat view frequently, par- 
ticularly from military officers, some of whom 
appear to want even tougher menstircs against, 
opponents. This, In turn, has led lo a good deal 
of speculation that General Videla may he fac- 
ing pressures within the military and could he 
replaced momentarily. 

. General Videla said the situation ihe mili- 
tary inherited when it overthrow the govern- 
ment of Maria. Eslela Marlfhez.de Perito was 
one not only of terrorist-inspired clmos, but 
also of economic chaos. 

Bitter disagreements 

■ - Much lias been;, dona jn. tho. past eight 
, montiis, ho ergued, to strive the economic prob- 
lems. But ho declined to deal at length with 
economic questions because the 1977 budget Is 
being prepared. 

. , Leff unmenllohcd were the bitter dis- 
agreements within the government over prior-' 
ities. and .the pressures boing put on ll.by work- 
ers who have lost 40 percent of their plirchas* 
ing power in tho past year. 

In general terms. Gen-oral ..Videla sqid the 
priorities .of his government Include cutting in- ■ 
nation, maintaining employment at Hs present 
' high Iqvpls, ciiltlpg govern rpent expenses and 
: bureaucracy, and bringing in' .foreign . capital 
for development of the nntloh- 
tic held but little expectation tliat 1U77 would 
be an easy year for Argenlinos. The govern- 
ment for it's part "must resist internal and, exi 
ternai pressures," the businessman muBl hold 
t^own on "his earnings so as not to produce. re- 
cession and unemployment," and the ' worker 
"has to accept a virtual wage freeze." he said. . 

Although. General yi.de!a knows this all. Is un- 
popular, he gives. ewry indication of bcliig de- 
.tcnhliied to make the policy slick. ..’ 
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Brazil cozies up to Peru jCITY SHOPPING GUIDE 


By James Nelson (iood&eli 
Latin America correspontlonl or 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Brazil'* current diplomatic courtship of Peru 
Ls raising a lot of eyebrows in Latin America. 

In I In 4 first place, any Brrizlllan initiatiw, 
diplnmalic or olherttl.se, is .suspect in a hemi- 
sphere that worries about Brazil's increasing 
political and economic muscle. And Pent has 
been among the must concerned. 

But the courtship Ls hlosso tiling. 

Thu presidents of the two nations, boih m Hi- 
lary men, met last month at fqullos on the 
Peruvian stretch of the Amazon, in what both 
sides are hailing as a rnpprochcment between 
thi'lr countries, wJitrtc relations have been any- 
thing but cordial over the you rs. 

.SUB. the basic suspicion with which Portu- 
guese-speaking Brazil Is bold in Spanish-speak- 
ing South America would seem to offer major 
stumbling blocks to the courtship, foreign of- 
fices throughout f-atin America wonder why 
Brazil Is courting Porn and why Peru Is suc- 
cumbing lo Brazil's blandishments. 

The answers arc elusive. They have to do 
with Peru's current economic difficulties, 
which could bo allovlaLcd with Brazilian assis- 


tance. But there Is more. Among the Spanish- 
speaking countries in Latin America, only 
Peru has lies with black Africa that go back 
almost a decade, and these ties fit into Brazil's 
own interests. 

There are indications that Peru and Brazil 
may soon offer a consortium of technological 
help to the developing African nations. 

Lima is guardedly optimistic about the rap- 
prochement with Brazil. But suspicion of Bra- 
zil and its motives lingers. 

There is concern that Brazil will dominate 
any arrangement. This is particularly true on 
the issue of Amazon development. More than 
2,000 miles of the river flow through Brazil. 

An international organization to coordinate 
development of the Amazon has been sug- 
gested over the yearn. But Peru fears that 
such an organization would doom it to second- 
rung status. The Issue was discussed by Gener- 
ate Morales Bemiiide2 and Gelsei during their 
Amazon meeting, and sources In Brasilia say 
Ihe idea is far advanced. 

The IrcQtics signed by the two generals 
cover commerce, drug iraf/Jc, tropical medi- 
cine, radio frcqueucios, Amazonian navigation, 
and telephone service - issues that have net- 
tled relations between them for years. 
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Anti-hostage-taking resolution revived 


By David Anahle 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 

The struggle lo mobilize law and world opin- 
ion against those who seize hostages for politi- 
cal blackmail has taken a small but important 
step forward in the United Nations. 

If eventually successful, it could do much to 
ease the anxieties of all. travelers, from fami- 
lies to executives, who are the main targets of 
such attacks. 

West Germany’s proposal for an Inter- 
national convention against hostage-taking ap- 
pears to have been salvaged at the last minute 
from Libyan-led attempts to undermine it. 

After much behind-the-scenes bargaining, 
tiie General Assembly's legal committee and 
thereafter the full Assembly are almost certain 
lo phss the revived resolution, which calls for 
the .selling up of u 35-member special com- 
mittee lo draft a convention. 

That In Itself is, in Ihc words of a West Ger- 
man diplomat, "a victory for common sense 
and reason." But whether agreement can ever 
be reached in the special committee on the 
phrasing of such a sensitive document, in face 
of huge political obstacles, is an open question. 

Some third-world diplomats expect the spe- 
cial committee to bog down for many years In 
fruitless argument. American and West Ger- 
man diplomats, however, say such, a con- 
vention is well worth struggling for and that its 
essenUal elements could yet be worked out be- 
fore the September opening of the 1977 General 
Assembly. ' 

Many Arabs and Africans, particularly from- 
more radical slates, suspect that any such con- 
vention would curtail the activities of "free- 
dom fighters” such as the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 


Others fear that any specific requirements 
for the punishment or extradition of hostage- 
takors would infringe upon their national sov- 
ereignly. 

However, Libya's direct attack on the West 
German resolution appeared to upset a large 
number of its third- world allies. These dele- 
gates might doubt West German motives and 
prefer that the issue had never been raised, 
but they were not prepared to join in killing it. 

Libya's method was to pul forward two 
amendments to the original resolution. One 
added the world "innocent" to every reference 
to hostages. The other deleted the passage ask- 
ing that the convention be drawn up on the 


basis of condemning, prohibiting, and punishing 
hostage-taking with the perpetrators being 
prosecuted or extradited. 

The West Germans utterly rejected the first 
amendment. To have "innocent" hostages, 
Western lawyers explained, was to imply that 
Ihere were also "guilty" ones. This could pro- ‘ 
vide an outlet for kidnapping unpopular individ- 
uals or even the everyday citizens of an un- 
popular country. 

Eventually the Libyans agreed lo remove all 
references to innocent hostages, opening the 
way for a compromise text to be submitted to 
the Assembly. How to punish hostage-takers Is 
left Implicit rather than explicit under this for- 


mula, enabling the special committee to use Its 
own discretion. 

Much now depends on the international polit- 
ical climate, not least on the progress of any 
Middle East negotiations. A solution to the Pal- 
estinian question clearly would have a decisive 
impact on the success or failure of drarting the 
hostage convention. 

Diplomats here also suggest that the con- 
vention's future could well tic influenced by 
who gets kidnapped nexl, In the past certain 
countries have sometimes had to suffer the ef- 
fects of some form of terrorism before they 
wore prepared to join in tackling It. 
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Although food production Is up, overall picture Is still 'not a satisfying one 1 
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- ^-Lrlowers lor all Oooaalone. , t tasl-pltch women softball teams to property . matters, ; » 
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e * tal * M0 ,J ^, back Arif Ap“l 8 and 17; Richmond. M-. regardless 0 “ wndi&n. Dump, eb- 

“low all amenities-' Sleeps gS'&anC May 1. CheB HM.Pree.f. tales purchased; 

.1 W aB !S n> 1 Dh 9 m,n dee Ouches, Coro 2269 W. 120 PL. BIUb Ntcholapn, 38 Penn Rond, London N. 
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By Richard M. Harley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

TJiere are preliminary signs pf significant 
recovery In the world food situation, according 
to officials of the Cpuncil of the United Na- 
tions' Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). But at the end of meetings in Rome' 
these officials cautioned that Immediate gains 
look more like scratches on Uid surface of the 
general food, problem when . viewed' In long- 
term perspective., 

Although Edouard Sabunria, director general 
of the PAO, applauded agricultural gains as 
the first real improvement slnco the 1972 food . 
crisis, he warned that the overall picture "is ’ 

1 not a satisfying one:".; , * . ' ] •. • 

Analysis of the global sttuaUon by (bis orga- 
nlzatlon, which provides'much of. tho world's-, 
key "benchmarit" food data, Bet the progress 
of 1976 In the context of long-term trends: . 4 

• While the grpwth rate, of total world food 
and agricultural .production rose from 2 per- 
cent in 1975 to bfetVveen 2 and- 3 pcrtentln 1976, / 
deypl'pplng.cd^ljids .showed about a A percent 
increase in .1676, and heavily populated Far . 
Eastern countries a notable 8. percent rlse. 
Howevelr, Uio: average . 2,5 percent rate of , 
grqwtb.oo far ;in the WOd falls substantially 
abort of the I percent, targeted for the decide 
by the. United Nations" and World Food Confers ' 
enqe^ : 

• FAO estimates the. year's ^orM. 'cereal, 
production wjll reach 1,340 million toni, about 8 

: percent 1 more thap In. 1975 - with wheat output 
up Borne 15 percent from last year and co^rse^ 
grains up about 8 percent. However, twp*UiIrd8 
of the dxpectqd riso probably stems from In): 
proved whe^t crops in. the Soviet Union, .width 
suffered an unusually poor harvest last year 
(this year’s estimate Is 94 million tons, com- 
pared with 68 million Ih 1975). 

• World "carryover" (unu sed) cereal stocks 
have tecreased for , the . first Unie' In three 
yearS, 'fcUmbfog to; tiff, Million tops', ■ or ah- 11 
percent; increase over the previous year; and 
preliminary FAO forecasts project a rise of 18 
percent to about 140 million tops for 1976-77. . ' 

• However,, rioted Mr. Saouma, despKc the 
rise, the stocks remain "well below minimum 


safe levels" - between 35 and 40 million tons 
below target, according to FAO statistics. 

■ Food prices have eased internationally, 
but the director-general says developments in 
world trade In thlrd*world farm, fishery, and 
forestry products remain' "disappointing"; and 
tho market share of developing countries Is 
"still showing signs of decreasa." 

- • FAO forecasts a 227 million-ton rice out- 
put, about 1 percent below the record harvest 
pf last - year; world fish production has "in- 
creased substantially;" and the fertilizer situ- 
ation "appears to be In better balance 'than for 
seme time." according to FAO reports. 

One area of Increasing concern for the FAO 
is the Sahel (sub-Sahara Africa), so-heavlly bit 
by drought in 1972-73, where per capita food 
production has fallen woll behind population 1 
growth. 

' Over the past year' slnco .Edouard Saounia of 
.Lebanon became FAO director general the or- 
ganization Itself has undergone a metampf- 
-phoste. sheddlng Its old skin to adjust to the cli- 
mate of the world food environment. 

' Speaking in Novetnbor before the FAO: rev 
giomd Conference -for Africa at Slarra Leone, 1 
Mr.- Sapuma said he had proposed irpasures 
"to 1 shake ^ FAO out of Its conservatism, its 
complacency, and ; - its academic tenden- 
cies,. ...” This, means fewer study programs, 
organisational meetings, and theoretical ax- 
.erctscs, arid more practical Hold projects to 
bring tangible help t6 boost production of rural - 
farmery, fishermen, add forest workers. . 

The new FAO stress has taken form ini - 
A '‘Technical Cooperation Program," with 
. 618.5 mlUton of FAO’s present biennial, budget 
of 6167 imUlioh allocated for reliabtlltailon aid 
after' emergencies,, increased lnveslmstil- for 
agricultural development) and ' grass-roots 
training projects, 

• Expansion of the FAO's investment canter' 
lo offer less-developed nations advice for draft- 
: Ipg project propolis needed lo receive aid 
! from international financial Institutions - par- 
ticularly significant for countries seeking mon- 
eys from the $1 fylllion International Fund fpr - 
Agricultural Development (which it is toped 
will come into operation after the fund’s Dec. 
-13-16 meeting). * 
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The Gospel of Matthew (2:2 3) 
records that, according lo the 
prophets, the Messiah would "be 
called a Nazarene." Nazareth, 
in lower Galilee, is a small 
city set on a hill. 


"And Joseph . . . went up from Galilee, out 
city of Nazareth , into Judaea, unto f/iectfy 
which is called Bethlehem ; (because he \\t </j L * 
house and lineage of David:) To be (axedn j||jry 
his espoused wife, being great with child ..Ul 
she brought forth her firstborn son. ..." t 


Age-old mode of travel airing a dusty road 


Region of Jericho on one route hrlwecn Nazareth and Bethlehem 


THE LAND OF 


By Gordon N. Converse 

Chief photographer of The Christian Science Monitor 


The Holy Land has been tom by wars and conflict from 
ancient times right iip lo the present. Many ancient sites 
have been destroyed. And, since Its establishment as a 
modem state 2fl years ago, Israel has undergone rapid 
modernization that alters the landscape. 

Is it possible to bridge 2 /WO years and go back today to 
scenes which formed the living background of the Gospels? 

To do this one has to avoid Ihc Sectarian shrines, which ‘ 


both commemorate anti obliterate so many sites recorded In 
the Old and New Testaments, and look for remnants that 
survive with relatively little or no change. 

Though the search becomes more difficult every year, It Is 
still possible to find scenes that capture the flavor of the 
land of Jesus as portrayed in the Scriptures. Today the first of 
two photo essays records the locale of the Christmas story 
as related In Luke's and Matthew's Gospels. Galilee will be 
featured next week. / ' 
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As the pound drops 
foreigners pick up 
the bargains 


British retail boom 
is expected to last 

By Ralph Shaffer 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Everybody Is bed-mouthing the British econ- 
omy. The pound seesaws at (ho lowest figures 
aver, and business should be terrible. 

Tire trouble Is, British retailers don’t know 
anything about this. Stores and shops are 
gowded to overflowing, cash registers arc 
ringing like slciglibclls, and sLocks arc moving 
off shelves and counters as If buying tilings 
might bo going out of style. It's Christmas and 
holiday gift-giving time, but that hasn't any- 
thing to do wilh this retail boom. U Is likely to 
keep right on going beyond Dec. 24. 

Mostly, 11 is because foreigners have found 
out Britain Is (he bargain busement or today's 
developed world. Much of the credit for the 
new gold iush lies in the devaluation of the 
British pound. But this Is not the whole story. 
American visitors, for example, still can find 


bargains in, toy, goods exclusively British, like 
cashmere knitwear, sterling, bone china, crys- 
tal, and the like. 

- But the real bargains are being snapped up 
by visitors from the Continent - Belgium, 
Prance. Germany. Their savings come from 
low British currency exchange ratos plus tax 
savings. Britain's value-added taxes (VAT) are 
low - 8 percent on most consumer goods, none 
on food Items, and only 12 percent on luxuries. 
France % by comparison, top out at 33 percent, 
Belgium’s at 25 percent, and Germany's at an 
average 11 percent. Value-added taxes are usu- 
ally Included in all retail prices In most coun- 
tries that have them. 

Britain today shows a wide, wide range of 
imported goods from tho world's most tempt- 
ing markets. This freedom of shopper's choice 
is one side of the magnet; the other Is that na- 
tionals of Uio continental countries have more 
spendable Income than British counterparts be- 
cause of lower direct Income taxes. Retail ex- 
ecutives say the British aren't buying - It's the 
continentals who arc. 

The boom la centering on the channel coast 
In the cities of Dover, Canterbury, and Polk- 



mum* . 


stone, as well as in shops in London's West 
End. Even the biggies of London's retail trade 
say foreign business runs In about this propor- 
tion of sales: Marks & Spencer, 15 percent; 
Seifridges, 40 percent; Mothercare, 75 percent; 
and Jaeger, 30 percent. And all this In the past 
four months. For the first eight months of 1676, 
retail sales were down 0.5 percent. 

What kind of savings arc Europeans able to 
make? The London Sunday Telegraph’s origi- 
nal research shows these approximate price 
comparisons: 

London Pirb * Brussels Bonn 
Wool pullover $ 7 3 9 $- 9.50 3 II 

Man's shirt 10 16 16.75 18 

Stereo music center 280 340 350 400 

?4 pc. dinner service 30 55 57 ’ 70 

Foodstuffs comparable 

British foodstuffs are a comparable bargain 
- especially for the Belgians. Cross channel 


visitors return carrying fat bags cramma 
with staples: butler, bacon, eggs, tea, edict 
and meat. 

London executives are beginning to realta 
the new business boomlet from foreign vision 
is no holiday-time flare-up. 

"This could well be a long-run .trend," up 
one London-based merchandising director, n 
is doubtful if the British pound can recoin 
quickly; maybe It will not recover at all m 
maybe the present rate of under 1.70 to ih 
• dollar will be permanent. In theory, this stall 
make our goods expensive. Bui this takes lint 
The continentals meanwhile arc quick io real 
ize there Is a lag on price increases. Tty 
know, too, if they take the time and irautk 
they can get a refund on VAT taxes in Co 
gland.” 

The shopping spree In Britain may be m el- 
fectlve means of. aiding the economy and 
changing some of those gloomy headlines. 


French post office sells more than just stamps 
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By Philip W. Whitcomb 

Special correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

. Paris 

Where would you go If you lived in France and wanted to ax- 
range the financing for a house you- plan to buy In 1882? 

The post office, of course. 

Where would you go to send an illustrated congratulatory 
telegram to Cousinc Giselle on her wedding day, or to wire 400 
francs to Cousin Pierre whose car has broken down at Lafon- 
lasse, or to telephone Uncle Gilles whose ship has Just put In 
at Hong Kong? 

The post office again. 

Every one of France’s M,000 townships, except the* five 
where there is not even one resident, has a mayor and a post 
olflco. And In every post office you can buy lUe insurance and 
annuities, telecommunicate almost anywhere Ip the world, and 
perform a; score of financial operations. ‘ ' • 

$12 billion a year. .V 

To make it possible,, the Fnjnfeb Ministry of Post, Telegraph ; 
and Telephone emplqys ^M.MQ ^rsons and spends “over |£i. 
billion a year. • v. V . ' \ ■, • 

You can open a savings account^ In any post office, for each 
member of ynur ramDy^tndutUrig a day-old baby U. you have * 
one. And On each person’s Brst i passbook and Uio interest it 
draws, do Income lax :1 s Uuo- (Th0. total oh anyone’s first pass-' ' 
book la limited; fUrthta passbooks' would, be subject; tb Income, 
lax wilh other revenue.) Money cap be drgwn out ai any time', ; 

andwilhid cOrtatojllMlto. ta anyprttlorncb. ■. 

If you plan to buy la. house or apbrjmoht. you open a savings 
homo accqhm, and ftftcr fpur yeare yop 'cah use the ambqdt 
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. v bOfc h' Paris' •;•._. by R. Norman Matheny . atari 'phQlotftyhieT 
In? France, post office does mpre then take a letter 
filu.d first loan proportional to what you 1 baVb saved, and a 
,M&qhd.^n;tawe& lf-yoft prefet, you can buy treasury bonds’,' 
government loah$, afld mutiiai; Ms based ori shares quoted 
on-ttie French stook oxphahgcs. V : yi*'. - . • V • : • 
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traltari dollar. 1.0566; Dai 
yen: .003367; New Zeal*! 
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The life insurance sold in the post offices is the post office'i 
own, on especially good terms, but limited to holders of fiiber j 
post office savings accounts or saving-home accounts, if under 
50 years old. . 

Boxes even sold 

• , •. >i. 1 

You can send practically anything anywhere, Including to* ; 
verbal messages to local post offices for transmission in veil 1 J 
Ing to residents who have no telephone. You can deposit your j 
telegrams up to 10 days in advance If you want a reduced rat* 

- otherwise it is 17 cents a word for the first 10, including si- 
dress, then 9 cents, in France. Urgent telegrams, double price; 
Illustrated telegrams, 80 cents extra. 

The post office ovon supplies neat boxes for your packages, 
at a small fee. And you can get a receipt from tho person you 
send to for anything, oven Including telegrams if you pay exWI 
for “in own hand onjy.’t . 

Lochl phone calls anywhere are only 8 cents; for long 
tance the'charge Is by periods of 3 minutes' from public can 
boxes, or by seconds from private phones. 

. Two post dfftces. rua de Louvre In Paris and Orly Airport, 
are open 24 hours a day, every day of the year. . ' ■ ' 

..'All these services are explained to a book prepared 
-now Minister for the PTT, of which 12 million copies are being 
■ -dlstrlbutedron the cover is the post office slogan, “Yours pay; 
by Day” - with the letter " 0 " shown, as a heart. ' ■ ; 

: . Interestingly, the title of, the book Is "The Past and Yoa 
.hp£:\!You and the Post. k ' The 430,000 well trained and highly ^ 
fjc|ent PTT employees still tend to feel that a public se^ anl 
oh a^ometvhat hlgher planethan the public, . v- 

Mfco Vjob market ;.,;?? 

: bead reported ’ to ’texliies,- constreriik and 
-other ;todbstri^. The ledera) government recently awoun« 
,,an. austerity program that involved cutting Jobs in the pu 
-sector.. ? 

:• Nq reUBblV unemployment statlSUcs exist in Mexico, but 

j.terio^ bf ^t vendors kpeak for themselves. Some c 

:• uikemploy/nent - and dnddremploy 

i throughounhe^ountry affect 45 percent of the work fore®- •: 
yAticordii^ to the Employers Center ^ the Federal D«snj 1 • 
: ; W Ibblfess v rate in Mexico Gity r6a<iKed : 17 percent In , 
/ spared with 15;3 percentto' 1970 and 11.1 percent to 10 ™. 

' the job shqrtpge to even more acute. TW J 

^^M^w peqsaiit; tobprs:onto; 108 days a year , doing 
? IP^lbanaigrafto.'or rOr^trucUon work the ,refl{ of tho tim ■ ■ 

.1 ' ■ fl}e .Naponal iCltomber of . Processing Industries says . 
’»!' h. ; )We^c a ns (but.of -a populatidn of almost 6 ■ 

; ; tW^), h$ve 'permanent, full-time jobs; About £ million mo 
,:,«^Part;Ume;^]T ;. -..y:" '• . ; ... ' 

Wpei PptUlJoiha& Sajd tfiat solvtog the Job crisis wouu* 


Keeping an 
American Indian 
craft afloat 

f 

By Stewart Dill McBride 

Stuff writer of The Christian Science Monitor ; 

Greenville, N.H. 

just off the highway to Milford, N.M., a young man kneels in , 
the grass beneath u large willow (rue. Surrounded by a carpet 
ot cedar chips and scrolls of peeled birch bark, he remains 
.sm-noly still. Only his eyes move. They glide silently over the 
smooth symmetry of his creation, to one more day it w|!l be 
finished. 

Then the young man moves his head. First to the right. Then 
lo the left. Aguin his consecrated stare runs its delicate touch 
•uer the surface of his carefully crafted work. First tin- frame, 
then the ribs, then the seams. Again he is perfectly still. Again 
fils eyes trace the graceful lines. 

Suddenly he breaks his pose, and, with the abandon and pre- 
cision of an Inspired artist, lie attacks his creation. Wood shav- 
ings explode from his crooked knife. He Is too absorbed lo 
care or notice as lliu chips cling to the red wool of his Hud- 
son’s Bay jacket and nestle into the curls of his thick brown 
hair. 

Henri VaiUancourt is putting the final touches on the pre- 
historic technology he calls his profession - building birch 
bark canoes. 

U is a cold autumn morning, the kind that frosts his breath 
and numbs ids nimble, gloveless fingers. "Last night a bucket 
of rainwater froze over too hard to put a fist through," Henri 
grins from behind the bristle of one day's growth of beard. 
Fortunately, it is one of Henri's last days working outside. 
This is his seventh and last canoe of the season. 

Wnter work ahead 

Before the lonely chili of Canada's winter winds swept into 
southern New Hampshire, he would retreat lo the tarpaper 
shed behind his parents' house. There, comforted by the 
warmth of his wood stove and a stereo playing Beethoven and 
Unda Ronsladt, he would spend the winlpr months carving Hie 
cedar ribs and thwarts for next season’s canoes. He would also 
an occasional pair of canoe paddles and weave fine 
Anuta ql caribou hide Into the sweater-tight webbing for his 
Indian snowshoes, which he can sell for' 8200 a pair. ' ! 

//end is following in the moccasins of American Indian 
craflsmen. He refuses most of the technological privileges of 
being a'20ih-ccntury American. All of his materials come from 
the forest. 

Each of -his bark canoes begins with a walk in the woods. 
Henri Is on Ihe prowl for the perfect tree. Birch bark peeled in 
Uw summer will be while; In’ the winter U has a dark hue. 

-.All of his work is done by hand. He uses no screws, nails, 
riveu, or blueprints. Cedar strips and bark are lashed together 
wilh spruce and pine roots. He turns his back on power tools 
.and measuring la|)es. Henri is a perfectionist, and his mbsl 
Inisted instruments are his eyes and his crooked knife - an es- 
xnllal North Country tool shaped like a boomerang and used 
by Ihe Indians. "That knife has almost become a part of me," 
ays Henri. It' la hardly a standard hardware store Hem. Henri 
racers his blades from the Hudson’s bay company, Poinle 
Quebec. He carves his own knife handles from birch 
.. branches. • 

Trial wilh bon© 

'•The first bark canoes were, of course, fashioned With tools 
; of stone and animal bone. Henri has experimented wilh 
: bone idols,' and not long ago made a crooked knife from a long, 

, wved beaveY’s lootta. ■ 

' All of the wood in his canoes is split, not sawed. .It takes 
; work, says Henri, but split wood Is stronger, more flex- 
! “W, and not so likely to crack when the canoe strikes a rock. 
Henri’s single concessidn to modern materials Is the black 
a*! hq uses tp seal the .seams of bark he has lashed to- 

• * n l**®' first tow canoes, he tried using genuine spruce 
Pitoh but found thaL "to the winter the pilch got too brittle and 

: In the summer It melted and ran off like honey." Yet 

yrtth asphalt seams, Henri says, birch bark canoes given 

• use may have tb be patched dally for leaks. 

:j Valllancourl’s expertise, to bark canoes and Indian 

■ « hot acquired overnight. It started exactly U years 

^J;Chnbes ago, wbon a cousin mailed him an old copy of 

• - Afield magazine containing an article on how the In* 
h gg wilt their canoes. Henri had always been fascinated by 

1 ' ar ^ , craJ to, and before receiving the magazine had 

! "wossjilily attempted building bark canoes from scratch, 

j a ;bOOfc ' - ' 

: - bls iS^f rfl b h * r crude set of magazine instructions, he made 
■>: Uvfc' 1 b t l | C ^ noe ^ on Wfl s 15. Though it was usable, it did not 
• lH 0 ran; I °u l u flnri,s aest Hetic expectations. So he gave it the ax. 

1 V iWMwHt Into tiny pieces, which to this day keop 

■ ■ivrjvtiv r ^ ^ yart *- promptly throws thorn into the fire. 

.'actually worked quite well. Bill it looked 
^ junk -and was a real embarrassment to have 
•.-S-^ekpiains.- ■ 

^ no ^ fl riJiind to teach Henri to build birch bark- 
to rely on what he could read and on triql 
; toe tutelage of. Ek)win Tappan Adney’s classic 

j iSft svKffifew : ••• • 



By Barth J. FaLkenbecg. staff photographer 

Henri VaiUancourt: The Indians never distinguished between what Is artistic and what Is useful 1 


book "The Bark Canoes and Skin Boats of North America,” his ■ 
skills grew, and he was soon on his way to perfecting bark ca- 
noe construction. 

Henri Is the first to admit that the main reason the craft of 
building torch bark canoes is vanishing is because the Indians 
have no further use for them'. They have turned lo wood and 
canvas canoes, while the white man uses fiberglass and alumi- 
num; '.I.:.'..-"- . ‘ ’ . • •- 

"Indians are very practical people,”: says Henri, "If they 
can buy something on the outside that Is bettor than what they 
can make themselves, they will do It. For them, the birch bark 

canoe ts just not the practical thing." . . '. ; 

Orders pile up 

Nevertheless, Henri Is booked up through the slimmer of 
1080 with' orders from California to Now Hampshire for Ills 10- , 
to lfj-foot, 81,200 canoes. "Most of my customers buy them for 
nostalgia, as conversation pieces - something to hang over the 
fireplace;" says Henri, Ho nevertheless refuses to succumb to 
building oversize souventr birch bark canoes, "I build them to 
be used. 

"Most people treat their bark canoes a lot more carefully ' 
than I do They seem to think they will fall apart with ihe first 
rock they hit." smiles Henri, who will demonstrate by uncork- 
ing a stiff punch' into the bottom of one'of his canoes wlUiout 
leaving a dent. He knows he Is Ip a seUor’s market and can af- 
ford to cater tb his craft, not his customers.; . . 

"I ntake canoes to appeal to myself, not to thq customers 1 .' 1 
he admits "Most of the lime they don't know what they want. 
I’m really the only one who knpws when I've, made a good ca- 

"“whlle canoe building to. still ; Henri’s priiiciRnlW G Q [ to : 
come a lid inspiration.' lib is broadening his Interests In Indian 


crafts, particularly, snowshoe . making, and talks about docu- 
menting on film the craft skills of Indians across Canada. 

■' Inside his winter shed - walls thick with snowshoe frames, 
Indian baskets, primitive tools, and leather moccasins - Henri 
philosophizes; - 

"The whilb man I ms done research on the sociocultural and 
religious aspects of Indian? life, but he has done very little , 
documentation, bn their era f!s. ‘ 

’Decoration yvaa useful' 

"Sure, we havo preserved the things that are valuable to' 
whites: Man jewelry, totem poles, and Navajo blankets. But 
tho white man defines art as something you can hang up on 
the wall. The Indians nhver distinguished between what to ar- 
tistic and what is useful, 

. “The Indians have no separate concept or word for art. Dec- 
oration in thelr CulLbre is functional." 
v. Except for' an occasional' photograph, Henri’s workspace is 
"decorated" only by the functional, the tools and objects of his 
craft. ;? : 

'''Even; what looks like decoration was useful." he says, 
pointing out the blue yarn lassies .on (he front or tho Indian 
snowshoos used to keep the webbing In place. ' 

Henri VaiUancourt has already taken some 3,000 photo- 
graphs of Canadian Indians making authentic snowshoes, but is 
convinced only -a film or video lape can accurately capture the 
disappearing process for posterity. .This winter he plans to 
sj>cpd sqvoraj weeks with a filmmaker on a Cree Indian roser- 
vatiou to northern Quebec aqd videotape the ' , shoe mai; ing 
process. 

He is looking for ruiuUng for the project and hopes even- 
tually, to pubUsh'q book that would survey llie snowshoe-inak- 
iug styles liindng tribes across Canada. 
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English Christmas 
decorations from 
Williamsburg 
to you 

By Marilyn Hodman 

Slaff correspondent of Tlie Christian Science Monitor 

WJIffani.sburg, Virginia 

Decking the homes and halls and public buildings of Colonial 
Williamsburg for the festive Christmas season is one of I.lbbcy 
Hodges’ most important fund Ions. Miss Hodges Is the official 
flower arranger of this restored 18th-century capital of Vir- 
ginia anti it la she who supervised the making of hundreds of 
boxwood w pine wreaths, Uie swugglng of miles of evergreen 
ropes, tlio. decurntlng of dozens of mantels with box, pine, or 
sort red cedar, bayberry, rosemary, ivy, and cherry laurel. 

The Coventor's Palace nlonc gels dozens of pine garlands 
and wreatlis for Its windows and balconies, and even the cu- 
pola high above the roof and the neat w rough Mr on entrance 
gate ore decorated with wreaths. 

In many of the taverns and exhibition houses Miss Hodges 
arranges apples and holly around decorative pewter plates on 
mantels, and lops old prints hanging on the walls with sprigs of 
holly lucked firmly between frame and wall. 

Miss Hodges says all her holiday arrangements must reflect 
the same symmetry in design that the colonists brought from 
England and applied whenever possible to their homes and 
gardens. She bases many of her arrangements on period 
prints, and in general follows old English and early Colonial 
traditions. 

This means usually (he use of natural materials; native to 
the area, such as holly, cedar, mistletoe,: ivy, and laurel, tbe 
use of fresh fruits, and a variety of berries, nlits, and cones. 
These days, decorations Include, too, clusters of naiidlna ber- 
ries. banks of poinsettlas and magnolia leaves. She often ties 
greenery and berries to sconces, and trims plain, arbor vitae 
wreaths with sprays of dried wheat held in place by a cluster 
of pine cones. Sometimes she frames a front doorway of a 1 
house willi a rope fringe of i*od apples and green boxwood. 

Each Christmas season, too, Miss Hodges supervises a local 
doorway decorating contosi, in which every resident of the his- 
toric area is invited to participate. Each year new and delight- 
ful creations appear and individual creativity blossoms. Judges 
award prizes on how well nnd ingeniously ap the natural mate- 
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Streamers and leaves protect table from fruit acids of apples, pears, grapes, and lemons. 


rials are used, and how well the decorations fit the proportion 
and character of each home decorated. Some houses are quite 
small, others are elaborate and elegant. In each case, the 
doorway designs must be in keeping, and. in proper relation to 
their surroundings. • / 

Another Important aspect of Williamsburg holiday decora- 
tions is the effective simplicity of candlelight: Every window 
bas an electrified candle and each Is lighted In the evening at 
dusk, yielding a soft glow all along the Duke of Gloucester 
Street and to the entire historic area. 

■ The best thing about WUliamsburg-type decorations, accord- 
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log to Miss Hodges, is that you can take whatever is available 
where you live and work it Into traditional forms. j 

Such Early English customs as the Yule log ceremony aad j 
the wassail bowl have been revived at Williamsburg, and i j 
19th century community Christmas tree, lit only by , 
lights, is ow an important part of the restored town’s MV** f 
tion. ' I 

Tina C. Jeffrey is a long-time resident, with her family, oi : 
Williamsburg pnd has written as a result of her own «- 
perience and reasearch a charming small booklet called ’WIT 
liamsburg Christmas Decorations." In 11 she describes whit » 
probably the best-known, of Williamsburg's decorations for 
Yule season - the delightful Della Robbia wreaths. The reds i oi 
the apples and berries, Ihc yellows of the fresh lemons^tne 
browns of the deodora and pine cones, nuts, and dried pods, 
balance, she says, with the sparkling green of the holly, P^- • 
magnolia, boxwood, limes, and pears. • ' ' ■ __,j. 

Mrs. Jeffrey lists, the following simple rules to remciww 
when you are fashioning your own wreath: 

Wreaths should be made full and free. 

• Don't try to match each aide, apple for apple, or petf I( £ 

. pear; an irregular arrangement is belter and far more inw 

■ os^lng. ‘ • 

• Use as muoh colorful fruit as you can; and try for 
sculptured look by placing the fruit at different angles, swe*. 

. wiie, or stem-side out. 

• Start with a ready-made wreath and wire on the fru t \ , 
tabllsh .several focal areas with large apples, pears, or • p 
applet split up the middle; then fUl In with masses of ujj.. 

,. : such ^’grapes, lemons, pomegranates, or limes. Don't n* 
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Wrapping 
sounds and 
ideas in art 


By Bartlett Hayes 
Special In 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Andover, Massachusetts 
Years ago, 1 was privileged In he a member 
of an archaeological expedition in the Aini-r- 
nan .ShuthwesL. I ntcl [here a Navajo Indian 
who know only hLs own tongue. We commu- 
nicated by signs modified by a few words 
»Mch i be leader of uur [in riy learned when on • 
an earlier visit. 

During lh<> course of mir limited exchanges 
the Navajo discerned .somehow Hint the 
printed Idlers on a newspaper we had list'd for 
wrapping were associated with .sounds! He was 
ilkiterale. but by no means unintelligent, and 
became excited because, all hough the Idlers 
could nol be "heard," by looking at I hem we 
could translate the images into sounds for him 
and subsequently derive inclining from those 
sounds, communicated In him by signs - 
seeing, full circle! 

To be able to "hear" what one can sec, as a 
musician hears a score,, was for him a fasci- 
nating discovery. 

From time to time, during my years as an 
art teacher, 1 have thought about my Navajo 
friend and wondered If he had not, innocently 
perhaps, truly pointed the way toward what an 
art program might do Tor the curriculum as a 
whole. Might not the visual awareness which 
art seeks to develop become a catalyst so as lo 
make meaningful connections helween Ihe dif- 
ferent subjects which compose the average 
curriculum? 

Role of visualization 

To visualize Is lo relate basic personal ex- 
periences for each in his own, way. We even 
■ expression, ’’Oh, now I seel” In order 

to fell someone that a concept which had been 
unclear had suddenly become meaningful. Af- 
ter all, diagrams and models in science help in- 
; lerprel abslruse verbal explanations of invis- 
ible structures. And where would the math- 
. ematlcs teacher be without a blackboard? 

My proposal for a better, if not an Ideal art 
program, is that it can be much more than a 
make-work process to which academically In- 
ept students are frequently relegated. Cus- 
kwarily, Ihe instruction In an art class strives 
lo, train an Imitative - skill rather than to de- 
wlop concepts which will lead to imaginative 
Wghts applicable to all learning not just to 

•esthetics. * 

Al present some art classes seem more ori- 
ented toward behavior control than toward 
atacallon, How can we inspire creative learn- 
J. sG that It may contribute to all areas of 
uigb-sehool curriculum? 

, IJ* answer to that question, I suspect, is 
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found by Improving art courses with two dif- 
ferent objectives One objective might be di- 
rected toward cultivating aesthetic per- 
ceptiveness and sensitivity not only for the 
sake of the individual but also for the social en- 
vironment of which each is a part. 

This can be accomplished only if an art ex- 
perience is that of every student just as is 
training in reading, writing, and numbers. Vis- 
ual learning is not merely for the “talented" 
few. 

Broad appeal stressed 

Therefore, a useful art course will be very 
broad so that different aspects will appeal im- 
portantly lo different students. It wMl consist 
of work in ceramics, fabrics, graphic design, 
metal, plastic, wood, photography, and video 
tapes as well as work with conventional cray- 
ons, pencils, and paints. 

All work would be performed from the point 
of view or design and meaning rather than 
from that of merely producing “things." Fur- 
thermore, without denigrating its own aesthe- 
tic value such an arl course need not minimize 
Ihe vocational advantage which It potentially 
offers. * 

Engineering drawing is, for example, an ac- 
ceptable subject for high-school study because 
Its function is readily observed. There are 
other functions, as yet nol popularly explored, 
which a general visual comprehension (art) 
course can emphasize. 

Thus, the second objective on an Improved 
art course is lo employ new techniques In edu- 
cational psychology whereby the art class 
may, Indeed, become a useful instrument for 
intellectual (not alone aesthetic) curriculum 
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colors outdoors during the Christmas season, use » gr , 
fruit, either on a base of fresh greens or on a wrealh , 
vtthdaj greens purchastf from a Dorist. . ■ ’.taiir' 
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ristrtias^seaspn," Mrs, Jeffrey says, “J 
Ihe attic and , add- fresh greenery of b03 ? w tW0 . 

». P^ e 8r» n '“ " ‘art jgjjjfti CBinpus and athletic 1 J 
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development. To proffer a visual service for I 
other subject, just as the English class pro- 
vides a verbal service for better performance 
In all other subjects, is the essence of this sec- 
ond art class objective. 

Examples of application 

It is more than a mere visual aid; U Is, or 
can be, a sensory-intellectual stimulant Within 
the scope of this short essay II is not possible 
to do more than point a wav. Two brief ex- 
amples, then must suffice: 

For the English class. One of many devices 
Is (o establish a relationship between visual 
analogy and verbal simile or metaphor, polh of t . 
which aim at developing In students the ability 
to perceive relationships in the real world. The 
relevance of such a relationship to the study or 
English Is greater than may first appear, how- 
ever. To quote Lloyd Welling, “Once the stu- 
dent has discovered a visual analogy, he must 
convert it lo words. 

“He is not first assigned a word for which he 
must create an analogy. (This, as every En- 
glish teacher knows, (oo often leads lo tho 
tritesl of comparisons.) Forcing him to begin 
with concrete sense perceptions eliminates this 
pitfall. ’* 

For Ihe history class. Usually lire subject 
matter of the ordinary hlgli-school history 
class consists of an enumeration of events, 
people, and dates, few of which incorporate 
any substantial reference to art history. How- 
ever, because memory ip so often assisted by 
visualizing whatever Information bas been 
presented, many a pupil could probably be 
helped to recall and, even more, vividly under- 
stand certain topics, seomlpgly unrelated at 
first, if he were furnished with ah art history 
memory key for the purpose. 

This would include, wherever appropriate 
for the Individual class, tho study of the design 
of buildings and the landscape, manual' crafts 
and. Industrial design. co^tume, the decorative 
arts, and tho variety of materials pertaining 
thereto: illuminated manuscripts and tho arts 
of the book, painting, photogrnphy, sculpture, 
etc. ■ ' ■ 
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Technology 
as a mixed 
blessing 

By Robert l'. t'owr-n 

Like many other developing countries, 
the Philippine* finds ihe fruits nf Western 
science hard in digest. 

So ihe country tonk the occasion of the 
dedication of its new Philippine inter- 
national Conference (.‘enter lo Invite some 
13(1 experts from HH nations lo meet with 
Its own specialists and rethink how best to 
use science nnd technology to benefit an 
emerging nation. 

A few statistics ill usl rale Ihe challenge. 

A impulsion of 42 million tuirguunlnj/ at 
(he role of 2.M percent n year threatens 
the self-sufficiency In rice (if nol in total 
food supply j won by the technology of the 
given revolution. The glitter of quirk prof- 
11 s Tmin mcchanlml logging, one of the 
country's 10 lop dollar earners, is tar- 
nished by erosion from denuded Innds, 
while dangerous flash Hands run off slopes 
that no lunger absorb typhoon rains. 

The high-rise elegance of Metro-Manila 
Is set ngalnst (he 12 percent annual 
growth of slums and squatter settlements 
that makes this urban region (population 
7.2 million and growing 8 percent a year) 
account for 65 percent of national housing 
needs. 

Indeed, the new conference center itself 
which subsequently served the several 
thousand delegates to the International 
Monetary Fund meeting, typiftos that ele- 
gance. Sensitive’ to this, Philippine Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos said the center 
must pay for itself both In monetary 
terms and in terms nf cultural exchange. 

The technical discussions at the ex- 
perts’ meetings ranged from such bastes 
as energy, food, housing, and population to 
(he problems of absorbing foreign tech-- 
nology. 

Sumilro Djoihadikusumo of the Ministry 
of State for Indonesia summed up one 
general aspect of Uio discussions by noting 
Uinl developing countries are still too de- 
pendent on foreign experts. They should 
give priority to developing their own ex- 
perts to assess their own resources and to 
assimilate foreign technology. 

The consensus of the foreign exports 
was that the conference seemed worth- 
while ^ but Its success depends on Ihe Phil- 
ippines' follow-through. Their hopes were 
buoyed^ by the announcement of a Tech- 
nology' Resources Center that is to sift 
conferenco ndvlce, encourage use of the 
best of U, nnd go on lo help tho country 
absorb foreign teclinology more effec- 
tively. 

Yet b&slc uncertainties remain. Can a 
nominal democracy ruled by presidential 
decree find Its way back -to full participa- 
tion of all citizens or will the gap widen 
between (ho good life of the ruling elite 
and the poverty of the mass of citizens? 
Will the new conference center .Itsalf be 
Just anothor Investment opportunity and 
prestige symbol for (hat ell to, or, .as Pres- 
ident Marcos put U, a window through 
which ideas, money, and technology can 
flow to help all his people? ’ ’ 

a U.JS. farmland per 
person half that 
75 years ago 

A new .permanent exhibit- 
.al the Museum of Science 
and Industry, presented, by 
: Ihe.U.S. Department of />grl- 

lalntalnlna culture, points out that there 

-ed actlvl- - are an average of five acres 1 

ilete water of farmland per person in tbe 

dla crafts, United Stales. . 

aHoio« c «} ' By contrast, 75 years ago 
~ . there were 11% aflres per 

ig^jj .person. Population grovvlji, 

ion jj 1 , the spread of urban arpos; de- , 

sujjr ’ .veldpinent of new highways, 
“w 11 and other devclbpracnts have 

j g. ; -r’4 - ■ reduced this lo less than half; 

■» — ■■■ m I' J. 'the, exhibit notes. 
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Turkey — different, if not better — than Grandmother’s 

» . nL..IIIc Uinac finD rfiHnP ffir tllP llirltnv nrnw* : 
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Grandmother's turkey always tasted better than It looked. Didn't It? 

A little imagination gives 
zip to holiday punch 

By Phyllis Hanes 1 teaspoon whole cloves 

■ Food editor of . 8 cups grapefruit juice -. 

The Christian Science Monitor Combine sugar and apices In saucepan, stir 

When It comes . ti» liquid refreshment, egg- .In grapefruit Juice and heat slowly. Pour Into fl- 
ung, spiced elder, and cranberry drinks doml- ounce mugs. Makes 8 servings. . 
lipito the winter holiday party, season, but a • ; . . 

. (resWrplt. 'mixture or a bubbly 1 carbonated . Super Hot Chocolat© '• 
drink may also be Just right for some, occa*' ' 0 ounces semi-sweet chocolate bite > 

* sions* ; . , ' ■: 1 pint heavy cream,. . ' ' .• 

Vflth compahy niyd. did friends dropping in, Plnch'clnnamon .. 

: not to spe^ik of studehts home from school,, a ' Whipped cream, flavored with vgnllia 
: list of assorted beverage .recipes free of filed- ... 

hoi find caffeine Will corhe'in liandy. * ' ■ • Mcit chocolate bils In double boiler over hot 1 

. • hemomber to try some experimenting on:' water and stir In , the cream. Heat Just to boil- 
yoiir own with yogurt and sour cream, and : Ing .point, stirring constantly. Add cinnamon 
don't 1 forget , tho . conVenlcht frozen conceit- ’ and serve In Bounce cups topped' with flavored 

• i especially M for strong-flavored, quick- whlpped croam. Makes about 4 servings. 

•• chUUhg<triJite,i •»!.•:*. i. v .. ■ Fq?< mtot-fiavored, chocolate, ' place -a .mint , 

■ - cA^Tig^itev^^vr’--:; -7 •-[ : v :' • > *■< >.:.:*?• \ ' 

; • ‘ c«n^.' ‘ ■ For, a^teilch drink; uaof hfttf milk and hair ! 

r . -y . : & *#9$ 

■ l 6-6uncfe:caif frozen onwgejiilcd concentrate ’■ : ■ ^ ■•■J' ^-Vv * 

1 2Boimcc bdtae iamaivUm'e Etonrklind'ibeVQr' PUnph , „ ,i .>/; ; 


By Phyllis Hanes 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Each year there are new and different ideas 
floating around, telling how to cook the tradi- 
tional bird for Christmas dinner. These range 
from roasting the bird on an outdoor grill, 
smoking it, glazing with soysauce, to stuffing it 
with plums. 

This year’s contributions to the classic reci- 
pes include speeding up the process by cooking 
in the microwave oven or using a turkey roast 
In the slow cooker to be ready at the end of 
day when the cook returns from work or a spe- 
cial event. 

Here are a few other suggestions, some 
rather wild, others perhaps familiar. They will 
start your mind working and give you an idea 
you might want to adapt, even If you go back 
to cooking It your family's favorite way. 

' To be completely different, consider the 
game birds such as roast, wild rice-stuffed 
pheasant, woodcock or quail with currant jelly, 
Cornish game hens, golden goose with peaches, 
lemon squab cooked In a wok, Chinese doves 
with pea pods and water chestnuts, or duckling 
with apricot sauce. 

Other glavas might include most any really 
(art home-made preserves such as quince and 
apple, sweet cherry, peach, purple plum, pine- 
appto and orange, apple and prune or spiced 
cranberry. 

If you need an Idea for stuffing think about 
sweet or white potato, ham dressing, old-fash- 
ioned bread and butter or herb dressing, com 
bread, sage, chestnut, oyster, sausage, apple, 
wheat bread, chicken liver, mushrooms, cran- 
berry; curry stuffing, orange-tarragon, sauer- 
kraut, or ham stuffing. 

For a slightly different gravy, add cream for 
a cream gravy, and to pan gravy add mush- 
rooms, dried herbs, chives, or sour cream 
along with the chopped giblets. - 

If you are Interested In something as “far 
out” as turkey with chocojate sauce, a classic 
arul well-known Mexican dish, I’d suggest a 
Mexican cookbook. But If you are having a 
serious debate about which stuffing to use 
when members of your family differ, try using 


one recipe Tor the turkey crop opening and n 
other for the main cavity. This will keen tkm 
all happy. 

Dressing for Turkey 

10-to- 12-pound turkey 
2 tablespoons butler 
L cup onion, chopped 

1 cup celery, chopped 
fa tablespoon salt 

fa tablespoon ground pepper 
fa teaspoon poultry seasoning 
legg 

2 tablespoons fresh parsley, chopped 

1 pound loaf sliced white bread, dried and cm i 
up 

1 pint shucked oysters or 1% dozen, with liquid, 
finely chopped 

fa cup drained, chopped spinach 

In a 10-Inch skillet over medium heal, meft 
butter, add onion and celery and cook about i 
minutes, until soft. Into a mixing bowl 
combine onion mixture, seasonings, eggs, as- 
ter, and white bread. When cool, add oysters 
and spinach to stuffing and fill neck cavity. 
Close vents and truss bird. 

Boast the turkey In your favorite way or as 
follows. Heat oven to 450 degrees F. Place bird 
on a rack in the oven, uncovered, and reduce 
heat at once to 350 degrees F. Cook, allowing 
about 25 minutes per pound. Baste frequently 
the first half hour. Remove to warm platler 
when done and make pan gravy. Add to gravy, 
cooked mushrooms, sour cream, or chopped 
giblets, if desired. 

Cranberry Glaze 

1 16-ounce can whole cranberry sauce 

1 teaspoon grated orange peel 
fa cup orange Juice 

2 tablespoons brown sugar 

1 tablespoon prepared mustard 

Combine Ingredients and simmer 5 minuiw, 
uncovered. Romove turkey to warmed, serm| 
platter and lei stand 10 minutes before car- 
ving. Spoon some of the hot sauce over turkey. 
Pass remaining sauce. 












“You are right, Ella, It should have been 
a half dup lemon juice, not a half gallon!’ 


' •' •••• 'w.’-.V • '>»!.? .i¥; • ■■ 

. Combine aiT ingredient* and sUf: uptil mints- 
ar$ .dissolved; Strain, mixture and press berries 
through; a 0 flne,4eye. Place a small amount at 
t a timd m blqndet-'contniner ; whirl at top speed 
/ M. .■ Beqpnda, ■ theta, heat.-. Serve In hot, mugs. 
i6.: :V - ; 

: Cmll^Towato .Cream ' .; ■■ " 


eraaft, Trip. with sCoops-or tqp crpan)-'. Sprinkle. -s*i . 

with n»t«wg. M«toj;.»h0Ut Vi. (fogocn} \> Somite w, »Ur : to 

servings. . . ■■■' O* --i-v: * biend WdU. JusVbefpj:a^ei^)ng:atid teincnMlme 

Hot Gr hpefryitToddy ■ : i.:/ 

.... j -I • yiA AainArtit .lAKnii 1 1 . rjM.Mli —L_ wJ 


.'l^ cups dialed tOmhlo julpe •' 

:; .%!cup chilled cream )' 

/V-itba^opn grated onlpn^ ' • I '! ' 

y%itoasp(K»nSalt',.. : 

: Vfe teaspoon celery salt :r.' -. 

. Faw drop? hot : pepper kqce (optional) r 
■ «. cup finely cracked. iCo . ; . : ", . ► . 


Mix juices and chill. Garnish with 
drained pineapple chunks. Makes 12 * e ‘ ch 
Float e clove-studded orqnge slice 
Cup of this one. 

Hot Spiced Punch 

: 1 tablespoon whole cloves 
^ tablespoon whole allspice 
3 sticks cinnamon 1 * ' 

^ cup browiv^tigpi', lirmly packed 

.2 oups water!: : . 

-fa teaspoon salt 

Ifa cups pineapple Juice 

•:2 cups; cranbenfy juicq 


uiciHlwr 
Briffsh t 
snjaffen 


dlWV> : i. Comblne spices with brown siigar: arid wajjt 
•• r :• '' i: ln saucepan. .Simmer 15 minutes, wm 
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Two Caribbean islands where quietness beckons 


lly I. cm ill F. Mu iris 
Special l« The ('hrlsliiin Science Mnmlur 

Tuliago 

There arc many Islands In (he Caribbean (hat make ex- 
cellent rel reals fur a winter holiday. Which one is the best fnr 
Ihe individual traveler depends entirely on (lie recreational ac- 
tivities, shopping opportunities, accommodations, costs, and 
accessibility sought by that traveler. 

Through a difficult process of elimination l can select two 
islands as my lop favorites in the areu - Tobago and SI. Lucia. 

1 can even give you some idea why: 

Tobago, because of its remoteness, diminutive size, easy-go- 
ing pace, magnificent strands of sandy beaches, and superb 
turquoise sea, offers a tranquillity which provides the rest and 
relaxation winter vacationers seek. 

Popular recreation 

One of the .smallest islands In the Caribbean and closest to 
South America, Tobago is reHi-lied by a .tn-iiiluule flight from 
PDrt-nf-Hpnln, Trinidad. And once yon slop from the plane 
there Is Ihe immediate feeling of being another Itnhinsnn 
I'rusoo: Thai's because Tobago is the setting chosen by Daniel 
Defoe for his fictitious character. 

Tobago's miles and miles of talcum-powder soil coastline 
washed by the warm waters of Ihe Caribbean, make swim- 
ming and snorkeling ils most popular recrenllons. 

1 had my first snorkeling experience here, and I was thrilled 
after submerging in the calm waters to be quickly surrounded 
by hundreds of colored fishes ranging In color from bright 
blues and yellows to purples, greens, and dark browns. The 
fish were so accustomed lo the intrusion of mankind into their 
homey waters that I literally had lo brush them away from the 
window of my snorkeling mask. 

If you’d rather not gel even that ambitious here, though, you 
can have your hotel pul up a picnic lunch and take a slow and 
easy stroll down the beach, taking time when the urge comes 
to lake a ''dip” along the way and then selecting an isolated 
spot In some coral inlet to eat your noon repnst. 

St. Ucla. although many limes larger than Tobago, offers 
visitors an environment which in many of Us aeons is as un- 
spoiled as when Columbus first set foot there in 1502. The is- 
land’s governing officials are aware of the importance of pre- 
serving SI. Lucia as peaceful atmosphere, and they are moving 
caufioudy toward any developments that would infringe upon 
\!ta tranquillity that now prevails. 

Il Has In 1802 under Ihe Treaty of Emiens that the English 
■got final control of the Island from the French - after St. 
Lucia had changed hands 14 times. In addition to the many 
varied out-of-doors recreational activities including tennis. 



Store Bay. Tobago 


Beneath that tranquil sea, a rainbow ol llehes 


By John E. Young 


golf, swimming, and boaLing, a pleasant scenic diversion Is one 
of the full-day tours to Soufriere, “the town with a French 
name and flying the British flag." , 

Photogenic villages 

The roHd lo Soufriere snakes its way lip and down hill nnd 
parses through small photogenic villages such as Anse La 
Rdye. There camera buffs can get colorful shots of lha fish- 
ermen’s homes and their nets drying In the sun. Also on view 
are banana plantations. The fruit is harvested year-round and 
Is St. Lucia’s main export. 

Most picturesque scenes on the island are the 2,610- and 


2.461-fool twin peaks of Petons. For centuries mariners . have 
used them as landfall marks. 

A short distance from Soufriero is nn extinct volcano and 
sulfur springs. Guides are available to take you for a stroll 
across the crusty steaming surface. 

St. Lucia Is served by major airlines from Ihe United Slates 
and England and is a port of call tor cruise ships, including the 
new Cunard Lines 800-passenger Cunard Coqoless, a ship spe- 
cially designed to operate In Caribbean waters. It will sail ev- 
ery Saturday for a week's cruise from San Juan bn a year- 
round program. 

Major airlines and cruise ships also serve Trinidad from 
where connections for the short flight to Tobago can be made. 


Superb Delft antiques await 
collectors in the Netherlands 


By Eleanor German 
Special to 

• The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Deirt, The Netherlands 
The word “Delft" evokes 
visions of decorative, hand- 
P^lcd plaques, tiles, land- 
Japerpalnted blocks of tiles, 
wwsewares, vases, and many 
pieces In the familiar 
and white color scheme, 
©well as In multicolored 
PWyehrome and soft mono- 
fromattc raspberry. 

But there is more than 
Wftwaro 'to be seen in the 
«y of Delfi: A wing of the 
,™hhof - or “Prince’s 
JJV-'here is devoted to 
JJJ antiques fashioned by 
, ™ artisans. These Include 
VjJWTh eoDecl ion of ham- 
_ red. silver serving pieces, 
ll ^ntury table rugs (spe- 


cial rugs are still used on 
Dutch tables), massive ar- 
molrea, burnished brass chan- 
deliers, tapestries, and tables 
with fat, bulbous legs straight 
out of an old Dutch Master’s 
painting. Several walls are 
covered with closely hung 
portraits of members of 17th- 
century Delft families. These 
serious young faces offer 
glimpses of the people who 
created and used the hand- 
some objects on display.. 

The city experienced a de- 
cline in- prosperity and build- 
ing activity in the 19th cen- 
tury. When Delft began to 
boom agaih, factories and 
high-rise apartments were 
built outside the ancient cen- 
ter of the town; con- 
sequently, the heart of old 
Delft remains unchanged. 
Sleepy canals, arched 
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bridges, and narrow, winding 
streets bordered with pictur- 
esque brick buildings lead 
Into another world. The Nelh- ' 
eriands is expected to Issue 
an edict formally conserving 
this fine example of 16th-cen- 
tury town planning as a his- 
torical monument. 

Since the 14th century, the 
Prinsenhof lias served many 
purposes. But U is best known 

• as the onetime home of; 
Prince William I of Orange. 
The wall by the wide prlncl- : 

.. pal staircase Is still pocked 

• with bullet holes from his as- 
sassination in 1584. Today, 
the late Gothic building with 
its rambling labyrilith of two* • 
story tall rooms, corridors 
with vaulted ceilings; curving 
stairways, and enormous fire- 
places is a museum that 

. presents some of the finest In 
Dutch antiques, 

I One highly appreciated an- 
tique. widely exported to 
other countries in the 18th . 
century, Is inlaid marquetry 
furniture; .Elaborate designs, 
rich in such typically Dutch 
themes as butterflies and tu- 
lips, are formed by countless 
bits of wood, in a wide spec- 
trum of natural tones, mas- 
terfully - patterned over 
chairs, tables, desks, , and ar- 
molres with art effect of un- 
surpassed beauty and : orlgi- 
» nallty. 
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Delft plaquei polychrome c.lrca 1700 
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Linkup of parks and conservation areas 


Naturalist seeks 4,000-mile trail across U.S 


By Brad Knickerbocker 
Staff correspondent of 
Tho Christ I.:n Science Monitor 

San Francisco 

Hero on the West Coast of the United States, 
directly under the Golden (Sate bridge, John 
Olmsted lends a circle of friends in prayer, 
then stretches the group of several dozen into 
a line along the seawall painted cast. They hold 
hands while Mr. Olmsted scrambles up an em- 
bankment to photograph the event, then dash 
away as a crashing wave sends cold spray SO 
feet into (ho cool and clear November air. 

ft Is a small and symbolic ceremony to mark 
the beginning of what could be the most am- 
bitious undertaking In Ihc history af United 
.States parks and natural preservation; a 4.000- 
mile trail that will cross Uie entire country. 

California naturalist John Olmsted seems 
tho appropriate man to Lake on a (ask he fully 
acknowledges probably will not be completed 
until the American trlcentcnniql. He numbers 
among his ancestors naturalist and national 
park crusader John Muir and Frederick Law 
Olmsled, a landscape archllecl and national 
parks advocate. He also lias been instrumental 
in the preservation of several environmentally 
important areas in northern California, and has 
spent the past eight years working to re-estab- 
lish a walking route patterned after John 
Muir’s first trek from San Francisco to Yose- 
mite a century ago. 

For the most part, this lanky and boarded 
Icacher and founder of (he California institute 
of Man In Nature lias concentrated on such 
things as special nature trails for tlic physi- 
cally handicapped, and a unique pygmy forest 
staircase on the sandstone Pacific bluffs north 
o! San Francisco. 

But he has Just completed a hopscotch trip 
, to Now York. , Washington, . D.C., i apd Plains, 
Georgia, . to publicize something he calls 
“HANDS Across America" (short for "histori- 
cal, agricultural, and natural diversity sys- 
tem"). Like the earlier Olmsted who designed 


HANDS across America 
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Boston's "emerald necklace" of city parks as 
well ns New York City's Central Park, he is 
calling for a series of parks Joined by a net- - 
work on trails. 

This "national land heritage network," Mr. 
Olmsted says, will help preserve significant 
spots first seen by wagon-train settlers, and 
make it possible for future generations of 
Americans to enjoy them In their natural set- 
ting. In some places, the trails Rlready exist 
(the old Pony Express trail in Nevada, for ex- 
ample); elsewhere, land will have to be set 
aside, either by federal, staled or local govern- 
ments, or .private .owners. .. ... 

Until now, he soys', development of parks 
and conservation areas in the U.S. has been 
marked by an "Indian reservation philosophy" 
thal protects and preserves isolated spots des- 


New squeeze to stop aerosol spray 


By David P. Salisbury 
. Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor .’ , 

Boston ■ 

: "Warning: contains a chlorofluorocarbon' 
that may hanri public health and environment 
by reducing ozone in the upper atmosphere. 1 ' ; 
This may soon join the other admonitions 

• stamped on. aerosol spray cans which line su- 
. permaikct shelves. The U.S. Pood and Drug 

Administration recently proposed this requlre- 
. moot! it. is one of tfla first steps in concerted 
gavefnmdiUal action aimed at banning "pones-' 
sonMi.uses’i of '.yrtial oqee ; were the VCJatjiK 

• lac*” bf spray can propellants. .* : ■ \ 

' Becdni governmental qclions follow twq : 
years- of sc'ehUfto conti-ov'er&y. in 1974, it was 
suggested 1 chut these 1 chemicals ndat.up into ■ 
tlio Slratosphoro pad , destroy the unstable : . 
ozone which, oijlsfs there. This ozone filters out 
t V ullravioleti, "'"-"- '"^ 


, and ;tn Excess •*' 

' I'/^te^barrivfut- fo.ipl'aftt . l|!e i; thta 'possibility 1 
. ; has beon.a matter of , considerable debate. V - v 
‘ ; The: sctentific ar^uipqnL based . oft; edm- 
,r ; jwto)c mbdels aftd eso — has hot 

l;j.l yet'.Meji.; tottiU? ;FoV two years', tor- 

i'- • l duatr$r qhandsts. bays tiflcd ^ clear their chem-.: 





Japanese 
and Soviets 
let more 
whales live 


By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 

lgnated as particularly valuable or spectacu- 
larly beautiful while ignoring the necessity for 
a "continuity of time and space for the Amer- 
ican land." 

He notes that only about a half dozen states 
have officially established natural areas pres- 
ervation commissions, and thinks that the fed- 
eral government, states, and localities should 
"integrate their trails and parks systems." 

Mr. Olinsted likens his plan to Noah’s Ark - 
“an east-west corridor system of endangered 
species of original American landscapes" - 
and already has the blessing of National Park 
Service officials. But he knows that imple- 
menting a cross-continent version of the; Ap- 
palachian and Pacific Crest trails Is no small 
task. It will have to involve hundreds of official 
Jurisdictions and millions of individuals, 


. . . By Peter Main, staff photographer 

Aarosolcteanupmow push • /•.••• • 

Ann Haughton, an EPA member oflhe 'work- ' - FDA has- Jurisdiction bver 81) percent of the 
ing group, maintains , that the regulators are aerbsqli containing this- type of propellant 
ton^hithln^faster thantheNAS .primarily deodorants, anti-perspirants hair 
■: su ^ est ^: Claim, \ sprays, colognes, and fragrances. 

l , ■: ribwaver ’ chOpninai'inaitufac^tfrors “*• repre- ■ 

; tiy.lUe Cpunbtl on Atmospheric Sciences • EPA haa already sent letters to manufac- 
; - argue! that the gpvernment should not begin l V rers of aerosol pesUdftes suggesting they 
• ■ ' to lake" (action: unlll after_the. addert tWa ycar P hasQ ,9 ut tl l e U8e .of'. chlorofluorocarbons and 


What’s it like ‘being’ 
Sarah Bernhardt? 


By Harry B. Ellis * 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor \ 

Washing^ J; 

Good news for whales from the Soviet Union ‘ 

and Japan, wiiich have accepted without pro- 111 

test sharply lower whale kill quotas set Iasi 
June by the International Whaling Commission W1 
(IWC). " 

"This,” says Dr. William Aron, U.S. repre- | 
sentatlve on the scientific committee of the 11- 
nation IWC, "is very hopeful, for once quotas 
have been accepted, there Is no evidence [ol & 
anyone] breaking them." t *1 

Neither the Japanese nor Soviets - whose ^ 

whalers between them "harvest" 80 percent of $ 

all whales taken - used a 80-day grace period s 
to file an objection to the IWC quotas, which 
reduced the total permissible kill from 13.IS6 
animals last year to 27,939 for the 1978-77 vM a 
Ing season. ^ 

The Soviets, says Dr. Aron, even ‘‘wrote i P 
formal note of compliance, which they did not 1 
have to do." v 

Especially harmful to Soviet whaling inter- 
ests was a greatly reduced quota on sperm . 

whales, the giant toothed mammal on which 
Soviet whalers concentrate in a search for 
sperm oil. 

Soviet whalers, who already have raolh- 
balled a part of their fleet, are expected to 
take further vessels out of service, as the bl- 
est quotas bite into their operations. . ) 

Recently, a Soviet official, In Vanconver, 
British Columbia, said his nation would be«f - 
of whnling altogether in two years. He waste f 
buked by Moscow authorities, who denied any i 
such timetable. 

The Japanese - who hunt primarily for 
whale meat, not oil - have consolidated & 
whaling fleets into one company, the Japan 
Joint Whaling Company. Tills firm faces for- 
llicr cutbacks in light of the new quotas. 

Because of the Japanese tradition of fo- 
dustiy responsibility to Its workers aw 1 
power of trade unions, said Dr. Aron,^ ft 
hard for the Japanese to quit altogether. 

Tho Japanese whaling IndusLry and u" 10 ^ 
lie said, "are putting groat pressure on w 
Japanese Government not to cave in to ]*® 
are described] as the demands of a few Am 
lean conservationists.” - 

Without . continued public pressure n® 
Americans opposed to killing whales, saj“ ■ 
Aron, "the Japanese might be back to wBa ns 
full speed.” . , 

Now. the U.S. Government - which le -v 
fight within the IWC to reduce qu otas * 
year - is trying to persuade member n . 
not to buy whale products from non-iwi- w 
ing nations. ., rh buv5 

Here again the target Is Ja P an ’ wm nnn .iwc \ 

many of the whales harversted. by n ’ 

membors - such as Peru and SomahJ- * A 

ceses, experts say, Japan may WW® sflld '-i I 
the non-lWC whaling operations, thou “f' 
one, -'It is very hard to track down w 
money comes from.” • * LgM. - 

' "Somalia," for example, said an 
"has a pirate whaler, operating on money 
ing out of Liechtenstein." bout * ' ' 

IWC countries, said Dr; Ann*. ****.*■.■«*• ■■ 
percent of aU whaler kUled - with S ' nSi ; 

cent killed by whalers of nonmemoe , ^ . 

"In total numbers," said Dr. A ' c8S j > , 


By David Kterritl 

New York 

The imperially Intelligent Glenda Jackson 
has a special gift for portraying real people. 
Or television she has been Elizabeth I. on 
ilage Charlotte Corday, on screen Lady Ham- 
ilton. Her latest film presented one of the hig- 
gi'$i challenges yet - playing lhe legendary 
Uerofmrdt In a dramatic biography called “The 
Incredible Sarah.” 

This project put Miss Jackson face to face 
willi tin* Inevitable problem of films about per- 
forming art Isis — sooner or Inter you must 


Interview 


show the artist's work. In convincingly re-cre- 
ated terms. In incarnating lhe great Ber- 
nhardt, Miss Jackson’s first move was "to for- 
get concepts like ‘great’ and •greatest’; that 
sort of hyperbole Is absurd. . . ." 

The key to her approach was an avoidance 
of any temptation to imitate Bernhardt os an 
actress. "This was not a documentary, but a 
dramatized biography. So I had to make the 
person into a person." Which was no easy 
task: "The energy she must have had! She 
was driven by furies!" 

Miss Jackson accepted the assignment be- 
cause "the idea of acting an actress was fasci- 
nating to me, something I'd never done before. 
It made me re-examine acting." The hardest 
part was evoking Bernhardt’s style in snippets 
from various plays: .“You couldn't play it as 
you would for the camera, yet there was no 
audience or rehearsal or anyone to act with. 
... ! couldn't behave as If I were her or me. 1 
bad to try and reject my instinctive ideas, my 
approach to acting, my own natural equip- 
meid.'' ' . 

She' also decided againsl any heavy re- 
search, noting that the only available films of 
Bernhardt are "just creaky two-reelers made 


at the end of her career when her latent had 
undoubtedly become very corrupt. . . . she 
does absurd, enormous histrionics, great 
ciulchings and gazings at (he ceiling, then she 
falls in a dead faint on a pile of cushions that 
bounces a bit. . . . There’s nothing you can do 
but hoot with laughter." line recalls a critic's 
description of a Bernhardt Him as i!U minutes 
of preparation for a pratfall. 

Does Miss Jackson think that nur favored 
acting styles may be similarly hontnble for fu- 
ture audiences? “It’s a very interesting 
thought," she replies. “Hut 1 can't imagine life 
reaching Ihc need fur thal sort of rnmanllcized 
excess. Today people feel rather more thal the 
world is within their grasp, that possibilities 
are wllhin ibeir reach und they don't need to 
go somewhere else fur them. ..." 

Miss Jackson has hnd success in all the per- 
forming media, and dislikes only television, 
which she finds "nol interesting." She enjoys 
the stage because of "lhe chance to act with 
actors for a long period of lime. It's differenl 
from film because If something goes wrong 
you have to put It right - you can’t stop and 
ask to do it again." 

Movies, on the other hand, have "an Imme- 
diacy that I find exciting. Acting is acting 
whatever the medium. But in film the size 
changes: You don't have to throw It so far. 
You don’t have to exLend the idea beyond your 
eyes. . . 

She acknowledges that today movies arc in a 
sensationalists phase. "But the scripts thal 
are bombastic and absurd are simply not inter- 
esting to do. I try to lake my work - though 
not myself - very seriously. The amount of 
energy that’s required Bhould go Into some- 
thing that has certain value. .... You see a frit: 
of scripts based on brutality and so forth, and 
they’re all bad. If film makers pursue this as a 
direction, they will promptly destroy their In- 


A war book for the wary 


Hie Face of Battle, by John Keegan. New 
York: The Viking Press. *10.07. London: 
Jonathan Cape. £6.50. 

By Roderick Nordell 

Why would a general reader want to follow a 
^tary scholar through the hell of combat 
*lien tho days of war as glory have long been 
overtaken by the world’s revulsion at Its hu- 
fan.cqst? Because this particular scholar, 


Jplm Keegan of Britain's famed Sandhurst offi- 
jsrs 1 Irftlning academy, has written a work of 
®wary as Well as historical art that places 
*erfore In a thought-expanding perspective. 

“The Face of Battle” is medaled with praise 
Wra ■ British reviewers. For Mr. Keegan’s 
^chlng exploration of .his theme concludes 
^ lhe possibility of its demise. 

TJhile the great armoured hosts face each 
Jcr aortiss the boundary between east and 
™*jVno -soldier on either side will concede 
l he does not believe In the function for 
he piqns and trains. As long as stales 
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put weapons in their hands, they will show 
each other the iron face of war. But the suspi- 
cion grows that battle has already abolished it- 
self." 

As Mr. Keegan works his way toward this 
point, he combines the view of the officer 
trying to manipulate his men and the view of 
Uie men being manipulated. Here Is both 
strategic thinking and the chilling minutiae of 
battlefield sensation, from bow-and-arrow on- 
slaught to the uso of the tank more as theatri- 
cal device than weapon. 

And there is the intersection of war and so- 
ciety, as in the unprecedented mingling of vol- 
unteers from all classes in Britain's World War 
I armies: “In this process of discovery, boLh of 
each other and of the military life, many of (he 
amateur officers were to conceive an affecUon 
and: concern for the disadvantaged which 
would eventually fuel: Uiat transformation of - 
middle-class attitudes to the poor which has ■, 
been the 1 most Important social trend In 
twentieth-century Britain." 

Recently published in Britain is another vol- 
ume by Mr. Keegan (and Andrew Whfeaicroft), 
"Who's Who in Military History." It is not sur- 
prising to hear that the military leaders’ tg 
which It gives highest praise are those blending 
military and human virtues. For it Is the hu- 
man complexity In the dehumanizing business 
of battle thal Mr. Keegan finds neglected in 

much previous military history. 

He remedies that neglect here, with special 
attention to the battles of- Agtneourt (I41B), 
Waterloo (1815), and the Somme (1916). Com- 
parative maps startllpgiy portray the growing 
geographical scale of violence accompanying 
the monstrous development of weapons. ToTlie 
troops , the rescue of comrades remains a,. 

• higher object thdn. holding or taking ground. 
Even on the battlefield enough free choice re- 
‘ mains, to reject cruelty, Mr. Keegan helps a 
. layman feel it all- • ' . 

Roderick Nordell is the Monitor's assis - 
tant chwf editorial nailer. . 




Glenda Jackson as ‘The Incredible Sarah’ 


duslry. They’ll have to change their attitude If 
they want to regain their audience and their 
receipts. . . ." 

Movies are an art, she feels, because "any- 
thing that heightens human consciousness Is of 
value. But many people use films to separate 
themselves from people - It's less a way to 
share than to prove their own superiority. 
■Dial’s where film's ‘burden of art! Is a bad 
thing." 

Miss Jackson obviously Intends to share all 
she can with her audience, as she continues to 


challenge herself in now and different ways. "I 
became an actress because it interested me. 
You meet a lot of extraordinary people and 
Ideas. I have a very low boredom threshold. 

"It’s always difficult. You learn the tech- 
nique of it, the craft of it, but where the acting 
is, you never know. So you wittingly put your-- 
self In a position where you could make an .ab- 
solute fool of 'yours elf, wllh nowhere to hide at 
all. I suppose it’s that constant danger that 
like. And Lhe feeling that the more you da, the 
less you know. . . ." 


‘Shadow of the Winter Palace’ 


The Shadow of (ho Winter Palace: Russia's 
Drift fo Revolution, 1826-1917. By Edward 
Crankshaw. New York:' The Viking Press. 
4ii0 pp. *12,95. London: Macmillan CJ5.8G. 

By Arnold Bclchman 

“On all great subjects," said John Stuart 
Mill, "much remains to 'be said." So To the 
many hundreds of volumes which have re- 
counted the fall of the Romanovs, there Is now 
added another, tills time by, (he distinguished 
British historian Edward Crankshaw, who 
proves, brilliantly, that Mill was right k 
Twentieth-century historians hftve been fas- 
cinated by the collapse of the Romanov dy- 
nasty and Lenin's arrival nt the Finland Station 
because this sequence of events led to the 
most explosive political phenomenon of mod- 
em Urnes, the ago.of Communist revolutions. 

Lenin changod all our liycs, but lie had heip- 
ere. : Not just .his Bolsheviks, most of whom, 
with the exception of Trotsky and Bukharin, 
were secondnnlers. ills helpers were Uie fool- 
ish autocrats, tho Tsars and their Tsarinas, 
who hadn’t a clue to what was going on in the 
world and who, with their advisers, paved the 
way for what wo today call totalitarian dicta- 
torship. 

• Crankshaw begins his dramatic narrative 
with the Decembrist revolt of 1824 whiph 
opened the reign of Nicholas I. The army offi- 
cers: who masterminded this conspiracy we He 
the founding members, ho says, of a now in- 
telligentsia representing r coherent movement 
of social criticism, This evil Tsnr is siiecedded 
by* the “reformist" Alexander II, whom the 
revolutionary terrorists; after, eight tries, fi- 
nally assassinated; Then Uie reactionary Alex- 
ander III. and finally the last of the lot, the ut- 
terly hopeless Nicholas II, who, when advised 
by tho British Ambassador to do what hq could 
to regain' tho people’s confidence, drew. himself- 
up and replied: "Do you mean that I am to re- 
gain the confidence of my people or: that they 
are to regain my confidence?" 1 . i • 

What, ^rankshaw mpkes compelllngiy clear' 


.1 



Czar Nicholas II: ‘utterly hopeless’ - 

is thal Lenlh’s revolution replaced one absolut- 
ist with andthcr one but much smarter, Crank- 
shaw' quotes Article t of the "Fundamental 
Laws’ of Imperial Russia" which roads: “To 
tho Emperor of 'All the Russlas belongs the su- 
preme Hnd unlimited power. Not only fear, but 
also consclehce commanded by God Himself, 
is Uie basis of obedience. to his power." Substi- 
tute for “Emppror” the 1111c General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party or Politburo and 
for “God Himself," substitute Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and It could be Article I- of the Soviet Con- 
stitution. The only difference is that Lenin and 
Ids successors learned = from the mistakes of 
lhcir dynasLIc predecossore, 

; Arnold Dt'ii'Jlhnin is associate professor 
of political science. I'niuersinj of Mas- 
sachasett.fat Raman. 
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Le cheval connait le chemin 


Le chera! sait oil if va 
Quand if tire le traineau... 

Je n’eus jamais, au cours de mon 
enfanco, la malheurcusc chance de me 
rendre chez grand-p6re le jour de No&l 
derriSre un brave cheval tralnant pfini- 
blcment le toboggan qui nous servait 
de traineau et e’est peul-etre la seule 
chose importantc pour laquelle je suis 
vraiment recoil nalssanl. Le grand en- 
gouemont manifesto pour une prome- 
nade cn traineau par les auteurs de 
chansons, les po&tes et les gens qui 
chan ten l et font des citations (aucun 
d'entre eux no enchant un traitre niot 
quant a 1'Inquisition cspagnole au la 
promenade en traineau), m’irrite pro- 
fond&nent, et j’ai toujours 6t& recon- 
naissant, quand arrivail Nodi, de m’tHre 
trouvfl sur place et de n'avoir pas cu 
besoin d'arriver quelque part. 

S’dlancer cn trombe dans la neige, 
par-dessus la riviere et k trovers bois. 
nous a 616 historiquement pr6scnte 
sous un faux jour par des gravures du 
xix* siecle, dens lesquellcs nous voyons 
des Pflguses k la robe polie, sveltes et 
souples, s ’61 oncer en un vol gracieux, 
les quatre sabots en l'air, le patin de 
la luge recourbfi derriere, exprlmant les 
vers do 1’artlste et exsudant la jole des 
passagers. Ce n’est pas une fagon 
honn&te de 'dAerire quelque chose qui 
fiquivaut k uti seau de glace. Les en- 


par John Gould 

[0n . S et P0lits-enf.,. S ,,e devraient pas S&SS LrilST fc 

de faire dflmarrer Tige pour commence!- une seule boule de neige, mais son si 
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etre encourages a croire que leurs 
parents et grands-parents s’amusaient 
h a Her ?a et li dans les tempetes de 
neige. . , . 

Nous n avons jamais eu un cheval 
quelconque connaissant un chemin 
quclconquc pour aller quelque part. II 
peul y en avoir eu, mais je presume 
qu’ils oppartenaient aux gens riches qui 
avaient les moyens d’avoir des pale- 
freniers, et que l!on voyalt surtout dans 
Central Park plutfit que sur les routes 
de campagne baleyfies par le vent. Le 
bricolier de 1'attelage, denomm6 01' Tige, 
fujsait aussi la route en mon temps, 
et nous devions ^carter les timons pour 
pouvoir le faire se placer entre eux, 
aussi il d&marrait toujours en donnant 
1 ’impression d'avoir le diable k ses 
trousses. Nous n’avons jamais eu un 
cheval 16ger qui pouvait fitre attele aux 
timons avec 616gance. La vivacitfl 
initlale de OT Tige, provoqufie uni- 
queinent par la pression des timons sur 
son ventre, ne durait pas longtemps, 
parce qu'll d6couvrait tris vite qu’il 
avoit 6t6 ember J if icot6 pour faire uu 
travail, quelque chose qu’il meprisait 
souverainement, et 11 clopinait sur une 
courte distance, puis s'endormait. 

Glisser en traineau derriflre 01’ 
Tige .avait certalnes affinity avec 
prendre des legons d’fllocution. 11 fallalt 
-prof6rer des ordres piriformes avec des 


et ensuite le faire continuer k avancer. 
Jamais Tige n’eut les quatre sabots en 
l’air comme les chevaux reprdsentds 
sur les calendriers, mais il pouvait dor- 
mir avec l’un d’entre eux en l’air. 
Quand il dormait ainsi, si les cris et 
hurlements pousses derridre lui par- 
vena ient k ses oreilles, il lui fallait 
quelques instants pour se rendre compte 
duquel de ses sabots dtait en l’air et 
pour savoir quoi faire. Tige dtait un 
brave nigaud qui tirait bien les blocs 
de sciage, mais qui n'etait pas congu 
physiquement ou mentalement pour la 
circulation intense et rapide de NoSl. 
Presque aucun de nos fermiers du Maine 
n'avait quoi que ce soit pour la route 
d'lm peu meilleur que Tige. 

Le traineau non plus n’dtait pas trds 
rdpandu. Le toboggan, une varlante de 
bois appelde justement un « traineau- 
caisse », dtait fait pour dtre utile et il 
n’avait ni dldgance nl verve, nl style nl 
art. Le banc servant de sidge n’dtait 
pas quelque chose de confortable. Le 
toboggan etait suspendu trds bas, de 
sorte que si quelqu'un le montait der- 
rldre un coursier rapide, les sabots du 
cheval ne faisalent que lancer des 
boules de neige en arrldre, aussi, si une 
promenade n’dtait pas aussi ddsastreuse 
que la Charge de la brigade Zdgdre, on 


lure dtait si hesitante que l’hivcr avait 
des chances de s’installer et d'dtablir i 
rdsidence, done le togobban dtait 1 ^ 
d’dtre un sujet d’amusement ei de vi 
vats. Atteindre le Pdle et faire la m 
quete du mont Everest semblaient dt» 
des equipdes agrdables pour quelqu’un 
qui s’etait rendu au repas de Noel car 
dessus la riviere et k travers bois L. 
ridre un Tige dans un toboggan, 

Ce fut une annee memorable lorsqu* 
des invitds arriverent -par chemin de 
fer pour f filer No 61 avec nous, de arte 
que Tige dut aller au village pour la 
chercher. Grand-pdre en manteau de 
buffle, enjfila Tige, et k l'heure dite il 
arriva k la gare et chargea les invite, 
Tige, qui ne connaissait pas le chunk 
menant k la maison, prit le chemin da 
re tour et l’hiver ossaillit les invite. 
Nous les vimes arriver en courant, pour 
se rdchauffer, ddvaler la colllne et m- 
trer dans la cour, et, une heurc ou deux 
plus tard, Tige arriva avec le. toboggan, 
grand-pdre endormi dans don manteau 
de buffle. Nous sortimes et, prenut 
Tige par la bride, nous le fimes rdlntd- 
grer son propre domaine, rfivellldmes 
grand-pdre et mange&mes notre feslm 
de NoSl. 

Cela se passait davantage de cede 
fagon qu’autrement. 
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Noel est pour tout le monde 


Das Pferd kennt den Weg 


Von John Gould 


Das Pferd kennt den 'Weg, 
vor den Schlitten gespannt , . . 
Glilcklicherweise war es mlr niemals 
beschieden, am Weihnachtstag zu den. 
Grofieltern zu fahren — in dem ein- 
fachen Kastenschlitten, den wlr als 
Pferdeschlitten batten, hihter- einem 


glauben machen, daO die Eltern und 
Grofieltern SpaB hatten, wenn sie bei 
Schneegttlrmeh im Schlitten unterwegs 
waren. 

Wir hatten nie ein Pferd, das ir- 
gendeinen Weg irgendwohin kannte. Es 
mag solche Pferde gegeben haben. Aber 


Pferd,. wie es (lurch meine Jugerid trot- ' ich nehme an, dafi sie reichen Leuten 
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fete — ■, und dies war vjelleicht das 
grofiartigste, wofiir ich wirklich dapk- 
bar war. Die grofie Vorliebe flir eine 
Schlittenfahrt, die von Llederkomponi- 
sten, Dichtern und Menschen, die gem 
singen und zitieren, an den Tag gclegt 
wird, von denen aber kcinei- das ge- 
ringsle liber die spanische Inquisition 
oder die • Schlittenfahrt weifl, trifft 
rtiich tief, und ich bin immer dankbar 
gewesen, dafi. ich, wenn Weihnachten 
herankam, bereits da. war und nlcht erst 
ankpmmen hiufite., 

Die Lithographer) des neunzehptgn 
Jahrhunderts gaben tins davoii. wie 
' man' fiber .die BiicKe und dutch die 
Wilder fiber den Schhee dahinfld^; ein 
, hlstorlsch f alsche's Bild. Und ; so sehfin 
. 'wir eliien geschrheidigen PegaSus, 
sebjahk und grazibs, in anmutigem ge- 
strecktem Lauf, alle yier Beine in .der 
Luft und den geschwithgenen einspgn- 
nlgen Schlitteh dahinter, der die kfirist- 
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gehfirten, die filch Pf erdeknechte leisten 
konnten, und diese Pferde sah man dann 
meistens im Central-Park in New York 
anstatt draufien auf den windgepeltsch- 
ten Landstrafien. Das Seitenpferd des 
aus schweren Arbeifcspferden beste- 
henden Zuggespanns, Ol’ Tige war sein 
Name, wurde zu meiner Zeit auch als 
Kutschpferd eingesetzt. Wir mufiten die 
Delchseln auseinanderdrficken, um ihn 
hineinzubekommen, und so begann 01’ 
Tige immer die Schlittenfahrt mit 
einem Ausdruck, als ob er von hinten 
gepiesackt wfirde. 'Wir hatten nie ein 
leichtes Pferd, das zwischen die Deich- 
selh pafite. ; Dafi OP TJge anfangs so 
lebhaft War, war alleln darauf zuriick- 
zUffihren, dafi es ihn am Bauch 
zwickte. Doch sein -feuriges ' Wesen 
hielt nlcht lange an, weil er bald ent- 
deckte, dafi er dazu iiberlistet worden 
war, zu arbeiten; was er Von- gahzem 
Herzen iverachtete. Gewdhnlich klap-: 


. _ . . . . . _ r _,. yera< 

lerisbhen LiniienVweitevfUhrt .und ' die -.Perte ejc eine.kurze Streoke vqr sich Wn 
groOe.Freude der Pagsagiere zqm Aus- und schUef;dap'n ein. ; 

• Einfe Schlittenfahrt; hinter Ql’ -Tige 
wa!r etwa So, als plbrne man Sprech- 



zentuiert (man kann auf neunundsech- 
zig verschiedene Arten hfih sagen). in 
dem Bemiihen, Tige zuerst aufzuwecken 
und ihn dann wieder in Trab zu brin- 
gen. Tige hatte nie alle vier Beine 
zugleich in der Luft, wie die Pferde 
auf dem Kalender, aber er konnte mit 
einem angehobenen schlafep. Wenn or 
so schlief und. die IJ.ufe und Schre^e von 
hinten an sein Olir drangen — wenn 
sie dies uberhaupt taten — , brauchte 
er elnige Augenblicke, um sich darliber 
klarzuwerden, welches Bein er ange- 
hoben hatte und was er damit anstellen 
sollte. Tige war ein sanfter Ttilpel, dev 
sich darauf verstand, BaumstSmme, die 
zersagt werden sollten, zu schleppen; 
aber sein Kfirperbau und seine Men- 
tality waren nlcht fur hohe Ge- 
schwindigkeiten zu Weihnachten ge- 
schaffen. Kaum eiper unserer Maine- 
Farmer hatte ein ,, Kutschpferd", das 
yiel besser war als Tige, 

Man sail auch nur , selten einen 
Pferdeschlitten. Der Kastenschlitten, 
eine hblzerne Version, die zu Reeht als 
j.Kasten" bezelchnet wurde, wav ffir 
den praktischen Gebrauch gebaut; er 
hatte keinen elegapten Schwyng, war 
weder vornehm noch kfinstlerisch aus- 
gestattet. Auf der Bank zu sitzen war 
kein VergnUgem Der Kastenschlitten 
War niedrig, und wenn jemand hihter 
elriem hochtrabenden Pferd im Schlit- 
ten fuhr, warfen , die Pf qrdebeine 


war wie der Sturm der leichten Kml- 
lerie, so war man doch einer Shnlichen 
Boxnbardierung ausgesetzt. OT Tige 
warf nie einen Schneeball, aber er grog 
so langsam, dafi der Winter jede Gde- 
genhelt hatte, hineinzukommen -mm 
sich niederzulassen. Der KasteiBchm- 
ten rief also kaum Lachen und J« uc ^ 
hervor. Den NordpoL zu erreichenote'. 
den Everest zu bezwingen 
jemandem, der zu Weihnachten iibff w 
Bache und durch die Walder.hmwf 
einem Tige in einem Kastensemiwen 
gefahren 1st, wie eine Kleinigkejt 
Ich kann mich gut an eiri J 0hr j5“’ 
nern, als wir zu Weihnachten w» e 
hatten, die mit dem „DampfroB kamai. 
Tige mufite also in das Dorf und .^ n 
abholen, Grofivater, er hatte eine 
Mantel aus Bfiffelfell on, trieb Tigejj" 


Geduld und Liebe an; er war 


rechk 
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zeitig am Babnhof und lud seme 
auf. Tige, der nlcht .den Weg ng 
Hause kannte, machte sich auf. 
Heimweg, und der Winter fiel . 
Gaste herein. Wir sahen sie kwjj 


L« chr6ticns ne constituent qu’unc por- 
tioQ des croyanls rellgieux du monde et il 
yen a beaucoup qui ne professenl aucune 
croyance k laquelle ils ddsirent clonner une 
appellation religieuse. Tous les non-chrfi- 
nSs sont-lls exclus des joies vdritables et 
iplrituelles de No61 ? Lc Christ - le mes- 
sage de Dieu k l’humanltfi - est-il moins 
Unpoitant pour eux ? 

iVaSement. De toute Evidence le fon- 
dement de Nodi est Christ Jdsus, et les 
Scienllstes Chrdtiens, ainsi que d’autres 
dirfllcns. rendent hommage au MaUre 
pendant cette saison oil l’on donne et Ton 
IJolt. Mais les fruits de Nodi, au-dessus 
etau-fleld du domaine des dons et festi- 
vBfis qu'on associe habituellement k cette 
Ute, sont de nature telle qu’ils ont la ca- 
padtd de rd pond re aux besoins et aux de- 
mandes justlfldes de chacun, partout. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Ddcouvreur et Fon- 
daleur de la Science Chrdtienne*. dcrit : 
.La base de Nodi, e’est le roe, Christ 
Jfeos; ses fruits sont 1 ’inspiration et la 
rcmprlhenston splrltuelle de la jole et du 
bubetlr - non pas en raison des tradi- 
tion, de 1'usage ou des plaisirs Oorporels, 
Mis en raison de la vdritd fond amen tale 
et d^montrabie, en raison du ciel au-de- 
tos de nous. La base de No£I, e’est 
Varamir aimant ses ennemis, rendant le 
bleu pour le mal, l'amour qui est 
"patient... plein de bontd". »' 

Disc' alors que nous pensons k ce que 
tuft aliens donner ou k ce que nous ailons 
iravoir, n'y a-t-U pas une fagon de donner 
il de reeevoir qui puisse inclure Joyeu- 
Rmeiit toute Thumanltd ? Ne pouvons- 
Wpasi A cette saison et, bien entendu, k 
f«(es4es saisons - nous unir dans l'esprlt 
ditS^aus ehretldhs de tfifimc qu’aUx 1 
.wwlridens partout ? Ne pouvons-nous 
fek directives dc la Bible cl voir que 
JoiMw est la resKcmblance parfaite de 
^-.I'hpipirip que Dieu erda, qu'll vil ct 
9'flddclara cnlidremonl bon ? 1 Ne pou- 
rawous pas apprdcicr co moi spiritual, 
'suable,, de quelque manidre qu’ll se 
■We dans les pensdes et les actions 
jsjimmes- ai des fommes partout ? 
we cela, c'esl comprendre avec Paul 
J.*."; JSf.fi plus nl Juir nl Grec, 11 n’y a 
nl oscJaye ni fibre, il n’y a plus nt 
15“ ul'foitime; car tous vous dtes un 
oJftus-Chrisi. » J 



sollte Kinder und. EnkolkindOr ' nlcht 
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un.terflcht: hnan gab ; finmifiverstand- : SchheebailelriacH hinten.' Wenn auch 
liqhe Kommandos, jedesnia] anders ak- : jOlne Schlittenfahrt nicht so yerheerOnd 


— sie liefen, um sich warm zu h^ ' 

den Hfigel herauf und in den Hof' ,, 
uhgefShr einer Stupde k«n ■ 'fc. 

dem Kastenschlitten an » .ft® 
seinem Mantel aus BUf felfell , 
schlafen. Wir gingen hmaus^un n ^ 
men Tige das Zaumzeug ab, m 

in seinen ihm vertrauten Stall, w . 
Grofivater auf und feierten 
nachten. 

Es 'war fitters so. 





■ ' : • . . : • ' believe that parents and m-andpiin 

' . never tny qn fortunate, Iqt.to ride to . fun riding ahwnd in snowstorm^ . 

fittndfdtber’p on Christmas Day behind the Wo never- had 

. ‘ kuid e(; horse lhat plodded ithrou^h my youth,. - \ iMew ; any kind 
. • : M Uus box puhgWB had. for' a slelgi.'anfi this mdy haVb heen such 

1* /perhapa raq-, greatest ; 'stpgle. thing :i liqve • longed to wealthy 


The horse knows the way 

By Jobs Gould 

him 

antl . ^^pSrenta had i, golng Sgabi, second- Tige rievergot 'ali four 




taflhere, , meal. 01'- Tige never threw a snow » ^ j 
wl • his gait was so reluctant that w,nle hI)dl 

ery opportunity to settle In and esl ® lra « 0 B -I 
. ™ «... vinrdlv an.insp» a l". • 


^•B pouvons aimer universellement - 
^ les 8 ens s’appellent chrd- 
Jjff' pat-ce que malgrd cc que les 

S/ 2 fi en1, ,a r ** m dc ,,homme 

Wdwpeure. dans la rcssemblance de 
^o^pouvons aimer ce & quoi Dieu 

EsSfu - me et nous pouvons trouver 
p ^eation sans demander ou attendee la 

8 circonstancos malOrieltes, 
. .jl^.'SWeraphiques, rellgieuses ou po- 

iS^vera-t-ll si nous aimons universel- 
^ imitations de nom, de 
ESLS; de croyance humaine ? 
WWiat ie plus visible sera une 
^njaUtHt' de notre propre joie de 

^ w«? ens accru inspiration et 
‘ . H ous aurons fait nfilre un peu du 



knowing tbe least, thing ahput. either. Hid Span- 
. Ish likpUsitlon dr the Slolgh fUdo; - 

• dqOply.and Tlfiive always boari : | 

.. whthi ChriritTms camb;.^ was ‘ 

. havo lo arrive,' ^ 

! ." i Dhshlng thnjugh , the snow,; ovor the rtver : : , shaBors n^Stiy. . 01’ ^Tl^drs"^ 
and Uuoiigh- Uie \vpods, -has, been historically !r 'caused Wholly by ‘the tweaklhe :S 


, . s **60 Hi = pung. 1 

•a gentlo fool who. hauled There was one . year to 
i hot designed physically' when guests did come for ; our enn . ’ (h0 . v 

speed, traffic’ on Christ riving by "steamcars" so Tige Baa w s ^ (i jr 

(Uh dcwri-Mnint* ropniapa <«>f tham nrandfsther, 4 


t, coaxed Tige; and In due ^ ^ 

id loaded his ^“^T?rttuipi'3 
the way home, began ^ 

and winter assaulted the 8 u ® st ®* • ■ • ^ 



ana winter h^shuhcu *»-- ■ up jftf 

them coming a-rtpuilng, . to 
hill and .Into the yard, and In an " i 


SiSin qU<f ,W,Ub n0US 

& iflSS nDUs . Unions universel* 
v «yons la nature 
sahK aux tfll- 
wsiriSS??®.* ou « non-chK’tlen ». 

^ toute I’humanlld 
majenno sur la gudrlson des 
se manifesler ex- 


' r.. 


'il 1 .. 


•fj.' 



ac- 


m6ine quand noiis les voyons dans les „ v - 
livads de ceux que nous appcluns pcul-filre 
nos advcrsaircs. 

Nod est pour lout le monde - non pas 
dans les ceremonies extdricures mais dans 
1 amour qui peut 6tre la substance des 
dons que nous faisons A toute l’himianild. 

1 TUc Firm Church uf Christ, Scientist, owl Mis- 
celldiiif, p. 260; Voir tJcndso 1:31; ■ llalalcs 
3:28; 1 Nun el Oni, p. 39. 
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Weihnachten ist fur alle da 


pit? Christen machen nur einen Toil der 
religids denkenden Menschen in der Well 
aus, und es glbl vlele, die sich zu kelncrloi 
Glauben. den sic als religitis elnstufen war- 
den, bekennen. Sind alle Nlchtchrisien von 
der echten. geisligen Freudc der Welh- 
nachl ausgcschlosscn? 1st der Chrislus, 
Goltes Botschalt an die Menschen, fUr 
Jene weniger wichtlg? 

Ganz und gar nicht. Die Grundlage der 
Weihnacht ist offenbar Chrislus Jesus. 
Urid die Chiistlichen Wlssonschafter huldi- 
gen zusammen mit anderen Christen Lh- 
rem Melster in dieser Zeit des Gebens und 
Empfangens. Aber die Friichte der 
Weihnacht, die nichls zu tun haben mil 
den Geschenkcn und FelcrllchkeiLen, die 
gewfihnlich mit dem Fest verbundon slnd, 
kflnnen die Bedflrfnlsse und die be' 
rechtigten Wflnsche der Menschen in dor 
ganzen Welt befriedigen. 



Prudential Center. Boston 

‘Quest Eternal' sculpture against Christmas tree 


By Barth J. Fal^anbarg, statt pholographar 


Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerln und 
GrUnderin der Christlichen Wisscnschaft*. 
schrolbl: ,,Die Grundlage der Weihnacht 
ist der Fcls, Chrislus Jesus; Ihre Frilehte 
sind Inspiration und ein geistiges Ver- 
standnis von Freude und Frtihlichkeit - 
nlcht um der Tradition, der Gcwohnheit 
Oder des maLcriclien Genusses willen, son- 
dern um der grundlegenden und demon- 
strierbaren Wahrhell willen, des Himmets 
lnwendlg fn uns. Die Grand] age der 
Weihnacht ist Liebe, die ihre Felnde llebt, 
die Bfises mit Gutem vergilt, Liebe, die 
.langmtitlg und freundlich 1 ist.‘* 1 

Wenn wir also darfiber nachdenkon, was 
wir anderen schenken kfinnen Oder was 
wir von anderen bekommen mfigen, kfln- 
nen wlr da nlcht die ganzo Mcnschheit in 
das Gebcn und Enipfangcn elnschllcfien? 
Kflnnen wlr uns nicht in dieser Zeit - und 
nattlrlich zu jeder Zeit - Im Getst des 
Chrislus den Christen und Nlchtchrisien 
liberall In fier Welt anschlicBen? Kflnnen 
wir nicht don Hlnweisen ijn ersten Kapitel 
dor Bibel folgen und den Menschen als das 
vollkommene EbenbUd Gotles betrachtcn, 
den Menschen, den Gottischuf, den Er an- 
sah und als sehr gut bezelchnele?* Kflnnen 
wlr uns nlcht an dem wiricUchen, gelstigen 
Menschentum freuen, ganz glelch, wie es 
im Denken und Tun von MSnnern und 
Frauen ilberall zum Ausdruck kommen 
mag? Wenn wir dies behcrzlgen, stellen 
wir wie Paulils fest: „Hier Ist nicht Jude 
noch Grieche, hier Ist nlcht Kn edit* noch 
Freier, hier 1st nlcht Mann noch Weib; 
denn Uir sold allzumal einer in Chrislus 
Jesus.” 1 

Wir kflnnen die ganze Welt In uusere 
Liebe einschlielton, nicht well die Men- 
schen sich Christen nennen, sondern well 
qotted* Eb6nbUd immer ;dle WirkUchkell 
des Menschgntums bielbt, ganz gleich, als, 
was .die Menschen sich bezeichnen. Wir’ 
kflnnen licben, wozu Gott den Menschen 
ei-schaffen hat, und wir kflnnen Seine, 
Schflpfung finden, ohne ei^st mateilelle, so- 
ziale, geographfsche, rellgtflse oder poll- 
tische VcrhSItnlsse um Erlaubnls bitten 
oder auf diese warten zu mQssen. 

Was geschlehi, wenn wir dlo ganze Welt 
’in unsere 'Liebe elnschfiefien; ohne uns von 
Namen,' • Glaubensbekennthlssen und 
menschHchen Ann'ahmch begrenzen zu les- 
sen? Die allcrgrsld slchtbare Wlrkung 
wlrd eine Zupahme unserer eigenen Le- 
bensfreude sein, eine grflQere Inspiration 
und Liebe. Wir werden uns etwas von dem 
christlichen Begriff von Liebe zu eigen 
gemacht haben. Wlr werden; auf die Art 
gebetet haben, auf die Mrs. Eddy in ihropi 
kleirten Buell Nein und Ja hinwelst: „Wahr- 
haft beten helfit nicht. Gott Um Liebe bit- 
ten, es heldt Uebeu lerneri und die ganze. 
Mehschhcit in eine Liebe elnschllgBen.” 1 
Wenn wlr die ganzo Welt in unsere Liebe 
etnschllofion und das wafyre Menschentum 
ohne Hdckstcht auf die Bezeichnung , 
H Christ” Oder ..Nlchlchrist" seljen, dann 
1st das ein gjites Geschonk fflr tins sejbst. 
Es 1st auch ein Geschenk fflr die ganze 
Mens^ihelt, ein , SchrlLt zur Hellung der 
Vfilker. Es kann sich flufierlich darln zei- 
gen, dafi' wlr dine bessere Wertschfltziing 
der kleinen und grofien Ahzelchen recliten 
Denkens. und Handelns gewlnnon und sie 
ffirdern, selbst. weiin wlr sie in jenon ziim 
Ausdruck gepraght sehen, die wlr unsere - 

qegh.er nenneq'mflgeri.-. 

iWoihnqctiten ist Kir.jeden da, niclit als 
flufierlichq .FeqfHehkelt k sontjern .als dio 
Liebe, mil. der wir die, ganze Menschhelt 
bcsghenkeni 

'Die Rrsie fCfrc/ie ChrinU. tyisxeuschafter, 
Vehtchledenes, S: 260 ; VI, Moso .1:31; *Ga 
3:28; ’iVefo uml Ja, S. 39. , 

•Christian Sottincg jprlch Kr'aiufBn s'awni 

Die tJeulscflfl ObarMlzung des Lahtoucha dor. ChiiH- 
bfchen WlUHiBChalt. ..WiGienichall Vbd Oogund^oit Ml 
fictilUHaal Z4ii Hwngon Sennit -.von Mary Bafcar Eddy. Ill .' . 
mil dam. angllpOian Tmi Wl dor gaganuuerdedsndan 
Soile firhanich. Dai Such Kann to dap LHezImmern dor . 
ChrU thch art VWwenK ha*l flokaull warden Oder .yon 
Fra nods 'C: Oar non, rtrUislior'* Aunt. 'One .Norway . 
.^ireel. Boaion, Masuchuielta. USA 02115 ' ■ 

Au^kunH eber qndgla chnaUich-wmenBcnarihcha 
8c>viNBh Hi douiacher Spracftp ertaill aul An ) mm der 
Verlag. The Chrlslian Soianca Pubhahlng Society. One : 
Noiway SUeet 5 niton. MaaaKinJBecia. USA 02119, 
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The Power of God’ 


Horacio Omar Rivas of Miami, Florida, lectures in The Mother Church 


(bid's power can "change for (lie better any 
human situation," dorado Omar Rivas, C.S.B. 
emphasized fn a lecture in dust nh on .Sunday 
afternoon, December 12. 

Ho also s flit erf, “The firmer of G oil, the heal- 
ing power of infinite good, is capable of restor- 
ing heallli nmJ murals (n any poison through 
spiritual means alone. The infinite power of 
Gmi is a writable to nil. “ Mr. JiJwu Included 
some examples uf Christian healing lu Illus- 
trate tills point. 

A member of The Christian Science Board of 
Lectureship, Mr. JUvas spoke in The Mother 
Church. The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
In Boston, Massachusetts. 

A native of Buenos Aires, Argentina, Mr. 
Rivas studied economics nt Hie University of 
Buenos Aires before going Into business there. 
In 1007 he went to Boston as a translator for 
Tho Christian Science Publishing Society. 
Shortly after, he entered the healing ministry 
of Christian Scfenco. He has lectured on Chris- 
tian Science since 1673, In English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian, In the United States as 
well as Lalln America and Europe. 

"The Power of God" was the title of his lec- 
ture. He was Introduced by . Mrs. Georgia 
Hughes of Brookline, Massachusetts. An 
abridged text of his locture follows: 

A power always available 

In today’s world we often hear the word 
‘'power" used In connection with different the- 
ories, movements, and organizations. W* hear 
about will power, man power, black power, po- 
litical power, and of course, atomic power. 

In almost all these cases, the term "power" 
Is related to movements or farces which aim 
to change situations (Jiruugh human and mate- 
rial moans. And the results are often unsatis- 
factory. 

However, there is a unique power which can 
change for (he better any human situation 
through spiritual means alohe. It’s a power al- 
ways, available to everyone who seeks ahd un- 
derstands II. . , ... ' 

My first conscious encounter with this power 
was when I was }UBt a Htlie boy. V^hep I was - 
bom, I had an abnormal’ fool condition which 
die doctors said would prevent, me trbm ever 
walking normally, 

■ The medical prediction seemed to be' true. 


what had happened. But my parents and ! 
knew It was the power of Rod that had given 
me my freedom! And “l he power of Rod" is 
the subject I'd like (o talk about this evening. 

. The power uf fiud, IJie he tiling power of infinite 
good, Is capable of restoring health and morals 
In any person through spiritual means alone. 
The infinite power of God Is available to all. 

Ihe power of God Isn’t new tu mankind. 
Since nneienl times many people have had 
practical evidence of the existence of n su- 
preme and Invisible power which has rescued 
(hem from desperate s Hunt Ions. 

In the Bible we find many examples of tilts 
power. For instance, Moses fell divinely Im- 
pelled to help the suffering Hebrew people flee 
from Egyptian captivity. He was led to accept 
tits unique role of leader and legislator of a 
whole nation, even though he felt humanly in- 
adequate for such a task. 

Now, wc could ask; How did Moses reach 
the perception of God’s Infinite mercy and 
compassion? Why was he certain that God 
really cared for the children of Israel? How 
did he demonslralo the healing power of God 
to cure his own staler, Miriam, of leprosy? As 
in tho caso of many other people, we could say 
his first glimpse of the infinite power of God 
was born of faith. 

You may recall that Moses, though of He- 
brew parents, was brought up by the Egyptian 
Pharaoh's daughter in the splendor and luxury 
of the Imperial court- But, when Moses was 
grown; to felt he didn't belong to that people 
and he should not worship their gods. 

We learn something of his character In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “By faith Moses, when 
he was came to years, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter; Choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season" (Heb. 
11:24, 25). 

Inspiration and intuition 

What is this faith that makes a man leave 
material comfort for a spiritual ideal? First, it 
.Isn’t just, blind beliof, Merh belief very often is 
bom of Ignorance, fear, or superstition. But 
faith has a spiritual origin; that’s why it ac- 
complishes jparvolous results! 1 . 

[n her book "Science and Health with Key to 


When most children begin to walk, I wasn’t the Sqtpturetf,” Mary Baker Eddy, the tils-/ 
able. to. My Pftfcnta did everything to find a so- , coverer and ■ Founder of Christian Science, 

. luUort, bul with tio results. Finally, with the ; snysl "Fatth ia higher and more spiritual than 
• Mp of braces and prlhopcdlc boots, j began Id belief. It ta a chrysalis stale of human thought, 

. walk with great difficulty; and painfully. •-/ 1 in which spiritual evidence;'' contradicting ibe 
Thoh when 1 was about fonr.yoars ofd, We '- testimony pi. material senBe, begins to appear, 
were vacationing in tho counltyside. One day a and Truth, , the ever-present, is becoming Cn- 
member of my family talked to me about. God. ;■ derslopeT (p; 297). .' • . , 

She told irjdjhn^.H 1 asked God Ip .heal my Genuine ‘ faith includes inspiration. In- . 
foot, God would heal mo. ; . ■ ; •, ; splration cncourages us to find out the deepest - 




by the physical senses. As the Bible says: 
"Faith is liie substance of things hoped for, Uie 
ovldence of things not seen" (Heb. 11:1). 

Unbelief or iuiTcriulily Is spiritual blindness. 
Faith In (he power of Spirit, God, reveals lo us 
the infinite possibilities wc have lo enjoy eter- 
nal good, now. 

Spiritual realities glimpsed 

An experience I know of firsthand illustrates 
the importance of faith ns iho first step In per- 
ceiving the power of God. Some years ago a 
friend of mine was told that her husband had 
.fallen to the pavement from a moving bus. He 
was taken to a hospital, and the medical diag- 
nosis was that he’d suffered a severe fracture 
of the skull. 

My friend had never heard of Christian Sci- 
ence, but a neighbor she turned to in desper- 
ation recommended that she try it. And so she 
asked a Christian Science practitioner to treat 
her husband. This treatment Is based ex- 
clusively on prayer. 

' This woman decided to trust In this Science. 
She had faith .In the power of God as the only 
power which could preserve the life of man. 
The result was .that, after two weeks, the hus- 
band was completely healed. 

The acceptance - by ralth - of the healing 
power of God, as revealed In Christian Sci- 
ence, enabled both husband and wife to ex- 
perience that power. 

Faith has been able to, achieve great ttylngs 
which seemed humanly Impossible. By Inspired 
faith and spiritual intuition the ancient 
prophets glimpsed the spiritual realities of 
being, announced the coining of the Messiah or 
Christ, and proved to some extent the infinite 
power of God. 

This Isn’t surprising wheq you consider what 
"Science and Health” has .to say about tho 
term "prophet"! "Prophet, a spiritual seer; 
disappearance of material sense before the 
conscious facts of.splritual Truth” (p. 593). 

These "conscious facts of spiritual Truth*’ 
were wonderfully demonstrated In the life and 
the work of Chrisl Jesus. He Illustrated these 
"conscious facts” In healing the sick and re- 
forming the sinner through'divine power. 

■ Jesus gave great Importance to faith as a 
main ractor in such proofs of spiritual power. 
On one occasion Peter, his disciple, tried to 
walk over tho water as Jesus was doing. When 
Peter began to sink, the Master resquod him 
from drowning, ahd rebuked him with these 
Words:. VO thou of little faith, wherefore didst 

■ : ,Uioii doubt?' 1 (Matt.-. 14:31), Maybe Peter be- . 
;gan jb.slhk bectose he doubled . that: spiritual .. 
power could overcome the supposed laws of 

. matter. Jesus was able lo overcome material 
-.limitations because he accepted God, Spirit, as 
the only .power.. : . 

■' -V-.: • •''"• V ’.W-' y ■ < 


member- raying to hot;: "t asked God fa heal y gplHtial - begins tb shttie In our experience,'; ■' 
my fool, ailU l.fcntoo lie has heard F>ilh,< fed hy lhsiilriiUon;- gives' us spiritual 

ilii' Hft’liAFilan-' "?■ Q n ^eS:' fThhse go 'beyond: ‘mere physical 


Faith, Jive first step 


energies' or. intellectual , power. They are .splrl 


thing- lo a pair of .'shoos that could; bo found In: In dbr .Unity: tasks. Why?:BcO&uMi irisbiradon 
•; that Abufll; country town. • ■ / ' . • ; '■ V v . thaWto.'ijs: tieo' pursue activity : is to refMbt : 

; . • Whonshoput lhosticnkcrR;on my foci -.and ‘ GocU,g6o^ -i/'v l : !■; • .v. . ' 

pul me on the floor, I began to walk’ for . ; liie Includes wlrilW:. tetdllw Thta 


••• 

f;, On itoPthdr occasion,; a than -brought his ton 
to Jesus. The’ lad suffered from a disease 
which might today be bailed epilepsy. The dis- 
. clplffs had .been unable la heal hlin.. Jesus 
- healed we toy instnntaheously. The disciples 
. than p8ked jesui why they hadn't been able to 
■i .hcw.the boy, Hig simple answer, was: "Bp- 


f . pui me on me noor, t began to walk, for- the; . Fnith.fllto.lnclua^^ 
i first time In my life without: any material help!- spiritual clijality or thdughL'makos us cGrialrf ,6f 

Few; perhaps,, understood, , at that moinoni, tho existence bf tliaf which en'ii'l i)0 j)erc6iveil 


l, tho cxIsloUcc of UiAf whlch crin'l l)0 perc6lved 
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mica- as, a groin of muslhrd 
) ye toau. say upip m mountain. Remove 
. : ,hence Ipjondor ^ placed arid It. topll remove; 

' ' S) * **! ^ iin P oa3lble unto you” 
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Although fall)) was considered important by 
Jesus in the spiritual healing, this was noi ihe 
only clement which characterized his way o! 
thinking. He had a pure, spiritualized con- 
sciousness which made him a res) prophet, "a 
spiritual seer,” In the full sense of the word. 

This spiritualized consciousness revealed to 
Jesus the divine reality of being and the power 
of God. It enabled him to hear God .spcafcmg lo 
him through the Christ. 

Mrs. Eddy tells us: "Christ is the true Idea 
voicing good, the divine message from God to , 
men speaking to the human conscious- 
ness" ("Science and Health, " p. 332). 

Chrisl, as a spiritual Idea, is always available 
to reveal-to us the spiritual Truth so we all can 
enjoy God's healing and liberating power. 

This Christ, Truth, has always existed. 
Moses felt the presence of the Chrisl; that’s 
why he was able to demonstrate divine power. 

It was awareness of the Christ In con- 
sciousness that enabled the ancient prophets lo 
perceive that divine Spirit or Infinite good b as 
absolute dominion over matter. This healing 
activity of the Christ is most evident lo a 
thought full of faith. Trust in good opens the 
door to spiritual opportunities. 

But faith is only the first step that leads us 
lo glimpse divine power. These words of the 
Apostle James illustrate this: "What doth It 
profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works?" And: "Shew -me 
thy faith without thy works, and I will shew 
thee my faith by my works" (James 2:14, If/- 
. Therefore, our works, that Is, the demon- 
stration of divine power in our dally life, are 
needed to evidence our faith In good, our con- 
fidence in God. 

The purpose of prayer 

How can we take a step beyond faltli? Well, 
here is where prayer can help us. 

You'll remeinbor that earlier during this talk 
I mentioriod Moses had demonslralcd foe 
power of God when he healed his sister, Mi- 
riam. That’s an example of what can be ac- 
complished through prayer. 

Miriam was apparently Jealous of the sue- 
cess of her brother, Moses. Her envy and bit- 
terness muftipled. Together with her brother, 
Aaron, she began to claim the right of being 
also the spokesman of the law of God and a : 
ed against Moses. Her altitude, endanger® 0 
the peace and cohesion of the whole nation. 

The Bible tells us that Miriam then became 
leprous. 

But Moses, full of patience and selflessne . 
foi'getllng the attacks of his staler, turned 
God in prayer. He talked to God, Irusting 
•His Infinite power, saying, "Heal her oo'V, 
Gfld, I beseech thee” (Num. 12:13)- Ana 
few days Miriam was completely restored, 
only In her mental attitude, but also in 
physical condition., ■ ^ t0 . 

It’s, evident that prayer enabled . 

7 demonstrate the healing power of gw- ' 

• the question arises: Wasn't God’s power 
able before he prhyed? Yes, God’s powe ^ 
ways available, but Moses' had to pray ^ 
more conscious than ever of God’s power ' 
der to destroy^ in his own thinking, we s gs 
Uons which presented a picture of bate, 

1 Uon, and sickness. ■ ' ■ ' ■ ihat 

; He also had to pray to help Miriam . , s 
whatever is against the nature of & r 
temporal and mortal. In other JLnce; 
made totb.bf them conscious of wc p _ : 

. of eternal good, conscious of the powei 
and tills .spiritual awareness healed* 
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prayer is the most effective activity of hu- 
man thought, because U enables men to com- 
municate with Rod. It’s a spiritually mental 
activity which elevates thought above the mor- 
al p^ure. it lifts us to contemplate divine 
reality where the power of God is always in 
conirol of every situation, preserving the bar- 
may of human existence. 

It's interesting to see that Miriam’s healing 
included a change of altitude. This seems to be 
tfcrule in almost all cases of healing through 
actual means, and Is a sure indication of the 
menial origin of human problems. When hu- 
man thought ta invaded by envy, hate, ex- 
KsSve ambition, or some ignorant or fearful 
beUel, the result is a temporary loss of har- 
mony*. But through prayer, anyone can reverse 
those ungodlike suggestions and the effect ta 
healing. 

God's qualities expressed 

Prayer, as a complement or sustaining ele- 
ment of faith, Is a sacred way to understand 
belter Ihe nature of God as divine Love, and of 
man as the Infinite expression of Love. Jesus' 
prayers were effective because he expressed 
Hie qualities of divine Love In his dally life. 
His words and deeds were characterized by 
compassion, mercy, forgiveness. Tills made bis 
Christianity a practical method of demon- 
slrated faith In good through tangible works. 
And this method of restoring harmony through 
spiritual power is available to everyone. 

When we are willing to express divine quali- 
ties In our dally life, when through prayer di- 
vine Love becomes the master of thoughts and 
ads — as U was in Jesus' case - we, then, can 
also demonstrate God's power as it was dem- 
onstrated in Bible times. 

Let me Illustrate this. Several years ago, 
sben l was still in business, 1 began to have 
problems with a fellow worker. Destructive 
criticism and violent arguments characterized 
oar relationship. The situation became so un- 
bearable that I thought of resigning from my 
(<b. Bid, as a Christian Scientist, I knew run- 
■*t»ay wouldn’t solve the problem. I had 
ehMiJy learned if I didn't solve It right there, 
'ifesMne problem would present itself to me In 
mother place. 

I turned to God, divine Love, In prayer. One 
<hy, while I was prnylng for harmony, I roal- 
kd I was blaming my colleague for the sltu- 
dJw. I also saw my own thoughts were full of 
self-love,' arrogance, pride, and self-justlfica- 
ton - the very elements of friction. 

'■ I realized this attitude was for from being In- 
qrfred by God, divine Lovo, so l became w!U- 
bg to pul aside those unfortunate charactcr- 
Wta and to express greater compassion - ln- 
tod of reacting - to ibe unpleasant com- 
fcoita of my colleague. 

. In this way my prayers led me to the very 
- r»t of ihe problem: my wrong concept of 
0lM - I'd been thinking that in tbta case man 
^'be less than perfect, allhough theo- 
Khcally l had accepted that man Is created in 
} J® bnage and likeness of God, according to 
Bible. Now I had to demonstrate it. 


Wee harmony restored 

1 J? 6 ! 1, da ^ b y dfl y 1 began lo express more 
for my fellow Worker, love like the love 
. expfessed toward all - friends and foes. 
^ spiritual. '. 

when 1 began to express pa- 
consideration, and to value the- effort 
the other person was making in her work, 
"^atuatton Immediately began to Improve. 

S'3fiJ e teW day8 ^ armony was reslored * n 

Vojt seq, j availed myself of the power of 
ujf u 8b prayer. Bui prayer isn’t an ccstat- 
I ttat produces "miracles" for Itself. 
uSS? reformation, that Is, re-formaUon 
the* n kj ng leavdng tbe material evi- 

•ttaSj . ^ ,or a bUIc about the scientific 
uiw praydr: wb V il Cfln affect human 
'rUH* conset wently, our human life. 

; UwShan Science anybody can prove for 

4' .. . . 


himself that scientific prayer finds answers 
Why? Because to pray effectively means to 
spiritually understand the power of Gnd. Sclen- 
liflc prayer is a menial protest ot His divine 
power. It is a menial declaration of our under- 
standing of the real nature of God as infinite 
good. • 

We need to realize that God Is Love and the 
source of all good, and that He gives to His 
children everything they need for their happi- 
ness. Then prayer, Instead of being a petition 
for favors to a distant and unknown deity, be- 
comes a constant declaration of divine reali- 
ties. 

Our prayers arc the menial affirmations of 
our faith. They are our conscious acceptance 
of the power of good as the only power. 

Scientific prayer eliminates from human 
thinking whatever claims to oppose God. This 
leaves us alone in sacred communion with our 
heavenly Father. We become conscious of the 
allness of divine po wer > ®nd that’s exactly 
what we need to free ourselves and others 
from any difficulty. 

Evil of every kind is a product of deceptive 
material sense, a product of human imagina- 
tion, an illusion with no scientific basis. Why? 
"Because God, good. Is the only creator, and 
how could He, being good, create evil, disease, 
or suffering? How could the sun be the author 
of darkness? How could infinite wisdom be the 
source of ignorance? 

Tp pray, effectively, means also lo eradicate 
from human thinking any misconception or 
contradiction about God and man. When wo do 
this, our prayers partake of that spiritual im- 
petus which characterized the prayers of 
Moses, of the ancient prophets, and of Christ 
Jesus, fn other words, scientific prayer lifts 
human thought to a spiritual altitude where the 
power of God is perceived and demonstrated. 

Spiritual understanding vital 

Scientific prayer, being a mental activity, 
doesn’t require a specific external, ritualistic 
human attitude. The best proof that our faith is 
supported by scientific prayer Is the ex- 
pressing of spiritual qualities In our dally life. 
Those spiritual qualities like Jesus expressed - 
love, purity, wisdom. 

"Science and Health" tells us: "The prayer 
thal reforms the sinner and heals Ihe sick is an 
absolute faith that all things are possible to 
God, - a spiritual understanding of Him, an un- 
sol/ed love” (".Science and Health," p. 1). 

At this point In our discussion we’ve reached 
the most important element In demonstrating 
the healing power of God as scientific and de- 
pendable. I’m referring to spiritual under^ 
standing - an understanding of what Spirit and 
the things of Spirit are all about, what they Im- 
ply and where they lead us. 

Why do we say that spiritual understanding 
Is so Important? Because when we spiritually 
understand God Is Love and Truth and the 
source of all good, then we can prove U at any 
• moment and under any circumstance. We see 
this proof as harmony, health, and peace re- 
stored In our human experience. Jn other 
words, this spiritual understanding revives the 
healing element of primitive Christianity bb It 
was in Jesus’ time. 

During this talk, the power of God through 
faith has been Illustrated several times. You’ll 
remember that tho faith I - had when I was ft 
small boy freed me from the slavery of a phys- 
ical condition which limited my ability to walk 
normally. But this experience was only, a spo- 
radic glimpse of the divine power to heal and 
protect. Faith alone wasn’t enough W teach my 
family and myself hdw to claim that power for 

subsequent problems. ' . . 

It wasn’t until our faith was supported by 
spiritual understanding that we experienced 
spiritual healing and protection constatently. 

When human thought ta sincerely seeking for 
the power of God, very bftpn that powei te 
first glimpsed through a spark of ^-Then, 
through prayer, inspiration, and spiritual in- 
SSsft understanding - the hil? per- 
ceplton of spiritual reality - Is achieved. 

Mary Bator Eddy began her search for the 
power of God, good, starting from faith. 


Mrs. Kildy's ituuigtil. [mm i-urly rluldlinoil. 
was marked by a deep faith in H«d. When she 
was 12, she wrote a poem which reads in part: 
“Increase Thou iny faith and my vision en- 
large" C ‘Putins." p. 31). 

It is evident that she was always impelled by 
a deep desire lo know God better and to prove 
what a knowledge or God could do for man. 

At the same age she recovered through 
prayer alone from a severe fever which sur- 
prised even her family doctor. This ex- 
perience, as many others, were true In- 
dications of the power of God in operation. 

Mrs. Eddy's faith was increased. In later 
years she would go through many trials with 
an unwavering confidence In God's power. 
These were years of Ul-health, loneliness, and 
poverty. A young widow, deprived of her only 
child, with no financial resources, and very ill, 
she proved that "the darkest hour precedes the 
dawn." 

Fatal condition reversed 

God had truly Increased her faith, because 
at a crucial moment when death seemed immi- 
nent she asked for her Bible, and read a pas- 
sage where Jesus healed a palsied man. Then 
In a flash of spiritual enlightenment she per- 
ceived the wholly spiritual nature of God and 
His creation. The result of this spiritual 
glimpse was instantaneous healing. 

It seemed to be a miracle, but later her re- 
search, based exclusively on the study of the 
Bible and prayer, revealed to her that 11 had 
not been a miracle: ft had been (he spiritual 
activity of Truth and Love. 

And then she began to work, pray, write, 
heal, and teach others In order to give to the 
world the proof that everyone can receive the 
benefits of her discovery. 

As you can imagine, she came up against 
great opposition. She vfras mocked and per- 
secuted. The materialism of the world -- as in 
Jesus' time - wasn't ready to accept the evi- 
dence of the power of God, good, as supreme 
over the Illusive claims of matter and evil. 

In spite of this resistance her spiritual un- 
derstanding of the nature of God'and of man's 
relationship with Him was made evident in 
countless lives rescued from sin, disease, and 
the fear of death. The Church she founded - 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist - and her 
writings, are still proving that the oternal truth 
Mrs. Eddy discovered provides men and 
women everywhere with the spiritual under- 
standing which heals ihe sick and reforms the 
sinner. 

Spiritual understanding contradicts the lies 
of material sense anti reveals to human con- 
sciousness that which Is true, that which was 
created by God, and which Is available to ev- 
eryone. It shows us the harmonious Is true. 
Thnt God’s, perfect creation is Intact. And we 
learn thal God, Infinite Spirit, .always governs 
the universe and man. And then we know that 
man, as the Image and likeness aT God, Is not 
In any way material- but wholly spiritual. He 
reflects all the ^ilrHual qualities of his Maker. 

Good always at hand 

Of course, this doosn't.inoon tho mortal, hu- 
man structure is that image or reflection. Ma- 
terial sense doesn't perceive the divine imago. 
It’s unable lo see the good which la available 
to everyone. And when I . say material sense 1 
mepn Ibe fleshly mind, that Is, all thought 
which accepts mailer as tlic origin of every- 
thing, matter as the Only existence. The mate- 
rial senses are limited, mortal, and errpneous, 
because they don’t hpve their origin iifi God. 
They have their origin In a He. In the- supposi- 
tion that evil is as real as good, and more pow- 

eI ?hese material senses suggosl that man 
sins, suffers, and dies, because they deflate 
hlrrt subject to the so-called laws of matter.. 
These material seiises suggest that man Is gov- 
erned by animal drives. In a word, material 
sense denies, In Its Ignorance of spiritual reali- 
ties, the Fatherhood of God, the only creator 
of man and the universe. 

It’s spiritual sense, spiritual' understanding, 
that brings harmony to human life because it 


rt-vcrils thi.* pure .spiritual nngin of man and the 
loving nature uf Cud. It proclaims (he exis- 
tence of an Invisible power - derived from 
God - which can free us from any discordant 
illusions of material belief. 

Mrs. Eddy writes: "Spirit Imparls the under- 
standing which uplifts consciousness and leads 
Into all truth." And then she adds: "Under- 
standing is the line of demarcation between the 
real and unreal" ("Science and Health." p. 505). 

NoL many years ago, I was able to prove this 
understanding confers healing. During my col- 
lege years 1 had a very good job in a business 
firm and at the same time enjoyed activities in 
a branch Church of Christ. Scientist. 1 had many 
reasons for being happy, but began lo feel dis- 
satisfied with my job. The suggestion I wasn't 
progressing In life with the speed I thought I 
should began to take possession of my thought. 
Impatience, excessive ambition, discour- 
agement, and sadness began lo lake over. 

Finally, one day, while working In my office, 

I became so ill I had to ask permission from 
my employers to go home. When 1 arrived at 
the house a member of my family immediately 
called a Christian Science practitioner for help 
through prayer. But at this paint my physical 
strength - and my human cxtaLcnce - seemed 
lo be coining lo an end. 

Al that moment I turned wholeheartedly to 
God In prayer. As l prayed, It suddenly enme 
to me what the trouble seemed to be. I was 
suffering from food pol &onir, K- 

Now, through the study of Christian Science 
I’d gained a certain degree of spiritual under- 
standing. 1 had learned thal physical disorders 
- of any kind - have a mental origin in Igno- 
rant thinking, fearful thinking, or plain wrong 
thinking by ourselves or others. 

So I didn’t begin to look for the origin of the 
trouble in spoiled food. Neither did 1 turn to 
material medicine for an antidote. But I real- 
ized that the origin of this deplorable physical 
condition was my Ingratitude to God. The bit- 
terness of Ingratitude had disturbed the normal 
funclloning oi my human system. The dis- 
content was the poison. 

Spiritual antidote 

Right away, I bogan to correct this. I mHde 
a mental Inventory of all the good I’d received 
In tiie last years. This was my opportunity lo 
recognize there are not two powers, evil and 
. good, struggling for supremacy. I had to under- 
stand, once and forever, that the po' ver of 
God, good, alone Is real; (hat good 1s supreme 
above all, and that evil Is nothing else Ulan an 
illusion of the material senses, the product of 
mortal or carnal mind. 

When I accepted these spiritual truths, when 
I exchanged my bitterness for gratitude and 
spiritual satisfaction, tho healing of the physi- 
cal condition began lo take place, and jn a few 
days I completely recovered my health. 

You see, faith made, me turn to God seeking 
for His help; prayer made me communicate 
with Him, silently and spiritually, but spiritual 
uhdetatanding made me discern with scientific 
certainty the Uiusivc nature of disease and the 
truth about the Infinite power of God as the 
only po w ® r capable to restore health. 

Such an Infinite subject as this pan only bo 
touched upon In an hour, but with even a Utile 
spiritual understanding, Iho power of God can- 
be experienced right now. 

.Who can have enough spiritual .under- 
’ 'standing today to. free himself and others from 
• 'whatever claims to oppose God? Anybody! ■ 
Anybody who really wants to spirllunUzc hta or 
. l»er consciousness; anybody who has faith in 
good and supports Ids faith with scientific 

■ prayer; anybody wpo seeks the power of Gad 
In Ids dally life as the only way to health, hap- 
piness, and freedom. 

• This is a present possibility for each one of 
you, a present possibility for everybody. 

' ' ' I . . 

*1973 The Christian Science Board 
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; A short article on Christian Science appears 

■ each week oil The. Home Forum page. This 
week’s article is entitled: Chrisl mas is for nil. 
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The Monitor's religious article 


Christmas is for all 


Courtesy of The Nations! Gallery, Edinburgh 


'Madonna and Child': OH on canvas by Verrocchio (1435-1488) 


Christians constitute only a pnrlion of the 
world's religious believer’s, anil there are 
many who profess no beliefs that they are 
willing to call religious. Are all non-Chris- 
tians excluded from the true and spiritual 
joys of Christ mas? Is the Christ - God’s 
message to mankind - less important to 
them? 

By no means. The basis of Christmas is 
Christ Jesus, obviously. And Christian .Scien- 
tists, along with theJr feJIow Christians, pay 
homage to the Master during this season of 
giving and receiving. But the fruits of Christ- 
mas, above and beyond the realm of gifts and 
festivities usually associated with it, are of 
such a nature that they have (he capacity to 
meet the needs and the righteous wants of 
everyone everywhere. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Pounder of Christian Science, writes: “The 
basis o/ Christmas Is the rock. Christ Jesus; 
its fruits are Inspiration and spiritual under- 
standing of joy and rejoicing. - not because 
of tradition, usage, or corporeal pleasures, 
but because of fundamental and demon- 
strable truth, because of the heaven within 
us. The basis of Christmas is love loving its 
enemies, returning good for evil, love that 
‘sufferelh long, and is kind. 1 1,1 

So while we are thinking of what to give 
others, or what we may receive from others. 
Is there not a giving and receiving that can 
happily include all of mankind? Can we not at 
this season - and, of course, during all sea- 
sons - join ourselves in the spirit of the 
Christ to Christians and non-Christians alike 
everywhere? Can we not follow the leadings 
of the first chapter In the Bible and find man 
to be the perfect likeness of God - the man 
God made and looked upon and called wholly 
good?’ Can we not enjoy that real, spiritual 
manhood, however It shows itself in the 
thoughts and actions of men and women ev- 
erywhere? To do ttys Is to find with Paul that 
’There Is neither Jew nor Greek, there is nei- 
ther bond nor free, there i3 neither mole nor 
female; for ye are all one In Christ Jesus." 1 

We can love universally - not because 
people call themselves Christians, but be- 
cause no matter what people call themselves, 
the reallLy of manhood remains in God's like- 
ness. We can love what God made man to be, 
and we can find Ills creation without asking' 
for or waiting for IthB permission of material, 


A baby aware of its blessing 


misfortune of some artists to be re- ' 
•rb^ed almost more on account of their 
JJ lhan ftr their own special virtues. Per- 
2*lf Verrocchio hadn’t been the teacher of 


pmd da . .Vinci, his reputation would not 
Towered quite ‘so much from rather dls- 
i treatment — particularly his reputa-- 
was a palntdr.. : \ 

vjjjjlh Clark in his book on Leonardo 
\ '.‘no single formula can cover 

gW°’’ but goeS on to Say that hts “plc- 
■3 H^^ larkeirand tlrnily drawn, and 
jl j^^w^ lhe figures dominate the land- 
■ i * certain grandeur. 1 Bui they do 
pagination. Their rortrts are 
Jv unsublle and bright, 

may create for us Is the prosaic 
P^P&i.man; . . And then he 


3NtfiiL ^ c , miMi; ■ • ■ And tllen no 

^^ SCUlp l UrC &S lhe maln in 

rosson for ttys emphasis 
Florentine' '.‘crafls- 
^ l ^ at there are - scar ' cel i r 
ip existence which can bp 
Jijs and his alone. There is 


gWjfy. eyidence to help. Indeed 
^'fcTitas that there are only three 
^Wflabie r aa his because of docu* 
®5p®ace or due to mention by the 
™^Porary . biographer ■ of Italian 
jl^^Vasarl. 

j^.noWevbr a number of "Verroc- 
Ih various collections, 


mostly thought to dato frQm the most active 
period of hla studio, the J470s. By the end of 
that decade he was concentrating on sculp-; 
ture, and some of his pupils, including Lo- 
renzo di Credi and Leonardo, were emerging 
as painters in their own right. 

Ttys painting, acquired by the . National 
Gallery- to Edinburgh last Christmas, is given' 
by the gallery W Verrocchio. When pre-. 
viously exhibited In Sheffield, the attribution 
was shared by Leonardo. Since theipe te; ac-.- 
cording to Passavant, only "the criteria of 
style” to go on, the question of whose hand 
played what part in this and other paintings 
from the Verrocchio wortehop, will prab^C 
continue to exercise the conjectural sH ills or 

ar j’^erroccWo h entirely responsible for 
this beautiful work, then Clark's drlticiim is 
surely unjustified. Verrocchio’s "Madonpa, 
with Seated Child" in the SLaatllche Museum, 
some Strong slmUaritlestoth 

Edinburgh picture, not just In the malterof 

the Virein's dress ahd head-covering, but a 

STtK^expresaon and i,— 

•• her race abstracted in prayer, and. neiiner 

Srture can reasonably be galled ' 

Ar ‘'nrnsalc What stands out In them is tn 

filled with light and air, and , 

w^mm. 


larly conscious of tluee-dimensional, sculptu- 
ral form - conscious that figures nre not just 
linear but can bo described, even in a paint- 
ing, as formed in space and composed of con- 
cavdlies and convexities, solids and hojlowa, 
as well as color and shape. 

Whoever actually, painted tlio Edlhburgh 
- jricture, it can't be seen as less than a' sensi- 
tive and lovely work. Its serenity antf quiet 
... harmony are also the result of an uncompll- 
cated /coherence of background and fore- 
'. ground, of thb classical ruins beyond the fig- 
ures add the figures thernselvcs. All the lines 
of perspective arf clearly delineated, andj If 
.' foUowed W tlie wnlshlng point, converge pre- 
1 dscly' at a Crucial point Just tinder the mn- 
dOrina's -praying hands. The child’s eyes are 
also precisely oh one of these lines and so a 
strict and significant Ityk Is sfet up botwoen- 
the madonna’s blessing bf her baby, and, tho 
' baby’s 'awareness; of that blessing. But one 
doesn’t feel*- howdyer,' that the perspective- 
scheme dominates the figures, aa is almost 
I tbe case br Leonardo’s later study for the 
“Adoration of the Kings,” and even, lo a de- 
gree, In his "Last Supper." in tills fhadonna 
, (jjgrg {g- a particularly graceful and un- 
: troubled Interplay of fiat shapes and reebs- 
' slonal space. The result is refreshingly unla- 
bpred. 

. Christopher Andreao 


social, geographical, religious, or political 
circumstances. 

What will happen if we love universally, 
without the limitations of name and creed 
and human belief? The most immediately ap- 
parent effect will be an Increase in our own 
joy of living, an added sense of inspiration 
and love. We will have made our own some- 
tiling of the ChrlsLIy sense of tnve. Wu will 
have prayed in the way Mrs. Eddy indicates 
in her little book No awl Yes: “ True prayer 
Is not asking God for love; It is learning to 
love, and to include all mankind In one affec- 
tion.”' 

This is a good gift to nurse Ives - when we 
love universally and when we see the true 
manhood of man without regard for the la- 
bels “Christian” nr "non-Christ ian." It is also 
a gift to all mankind, an influence toward the 
healing of the notions that may show itself In 
such outward ways as our heller appreciation 
for and encouragement or Lhe small or great 
evidences of rightness in thought and action 
even when we sec them In the activities of 
those wc may colt our opponents. 

Christmas is for everyone - not in outward 
celebration but In the love that can be the 
substance of our gift-giving to all mankind. 
'The First Church of Christ, i’ctenrisf, and 
Miscellany, p. 260; J See Genesis 1:31; 'Gala- 
tians 3:28; 'JVo and Yes, p. 39. 


Within the 
closeness of 
Gods family 


To feel a natural warmth and 
affection for all our brothers 
and sisters as children of God 
is to be drawn within the encir- 
cling love of our divine Parent. 
The Bible speaks of this bond 
of universal brotherhood and 
assures us that we are all the 
sons and daughters of' God. It 
tells us that God can help us In 
every circumstance. . 

A fuller understanding of God 
is needed to reach to the core 
of every discord with a healing 
solution. A hook that speaks 
of the.all-gObdness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
. clear understandable terms Is 
Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy.' 

Science and .Health shows the 
reader hpw to love in a' manner 
that brings about happy rela : - 
tionshlps,. an honest affection 
for : all mankind, and a deeper 
: lovfe for God, ■ 

A paperback 1 copy cart be yours 
. by sending £1.35 with this cou- 
. jibn to’. / : '/.■ ■■ " 

: Miss Frances p. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
, 4-5 Grosvcnor Place, 8th Floor, ‘ 
London SW1X.7JH 

Please • send:, me"' a .paperback 
copy,, of Science and ' Health 
\yil|i ’ Key 10 the .Scriptures, (F) 


Address — — — : — — 

Cpun iy — ■ — i 

Postal CuJl- - ~- — — ; — ; — 

My ! . cheque for X 1 .35 enclosed 
as payment dn full. 
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London 

Time lo pul away that worn-out Image of the 
lazy British worker you so much loved to hate. 
If there were a simple answer to Britain's eco- 
nomic woes it would lie this: rotten manage- 
ment, Including had government, rather than 
working-class scroungers. 

In fact, of course, there's no such thing as a 
simple answer to such a complex question. But 
recent resonrch by government and manage- 
ment themselves have taken a good deal of 
wind nut of those who huff and puff that it's 
(he unions who have ruined the nation. 

For a start there are the figures on strikes, 
worked out by the Department of Employ- 
ment. The DOE has taken the years 1071-73, 
years in which the global media were -unani- 
mous in awarding Britain the Won’t Work title 
of Ihe world. And with some Justification. Brit- 
ish workers walked off the Job three times as 
much as usual during that period. 

But on an average working day, only 100 fac-' 
torles oul of some SO, 000 In the nation wero ac- 
tually affected by u strike. Over the three-year 
test period as a wliole, 88 factories out of ev- 
ery hundred suffered no stoppage of work at 
all. 

As the DOB report puts It: "Whilst any 
strike level at all is a problem. It is quite clear 
Tram the research that strike activity in Brit- 
ain is, contrary to popular belief, not an epi- 
demic In Industry bul Is concentrated In an ex- 
tremely small minority of manufacturing 
plants." 

Maybe the DOE Is somewhat too rosy in Us 


Roscoe Drummond 


views: very short, but disruptive, strikes aren't 
counted in’ the statistics at all. The knock-on 
effect of delayed production on other firms 
isn't counted. And the fact remains. Britain's 
competitors have even lower strike records - 
and far better labor discipline. Their unions 
won't tolerate such a high level of unofficial 
strikes. 

Bul there’s still, in Britain, a school of 
thought that maintains bad work is the result 
of bad management. And (his gels a boost in a 
study sponsored by the horse’s own mouth - 
the British Institute of Management. It 
amounts lo a devastating indictment of the 
class and nation that was supposed to have In- 
vented modern industry. 

The study is onlillcd "Managing Manufac- 
turing Operations." Its author, Mr. C. S. New, 
Is lecturer in production management at the 
London Business School. It follows that. If 
there Is n bias to allow for, it's in the fact that 
Mr. New obviously believes that management 
Is something you can systematically learn and 
apply- 

Whereas of the managers he studied for hts 
report, only 35 percent had any first degree at 
alt, and these were almost invariably in engi- 
neering or science - never in the management 
of production. 

That bears out this reporter's Impression 
that a large proportion of British factory man- 
agers come from the working-class - who 
don't go to college traditionally. The middle- 
class do go - but they don’t study business. 


By Francis Renny 

aren't Mr. New’s survey covers 186 sample facto- 
ock-oii ries. concentrating on the time it took them to 
firms produce and deliver orders. Appallingly, only 4 
■ilaln’s of the 186 could claim to deliver all orders on 
mis - time, and 5 admitted to delivering nothing on 
unions time. Only 37 could claim a score as high as 90 
iffictol percent on time. Many kept no formal check. 

- Lying behind what must have been, for cus- 
ool of tomers, these Infuriating delays was a per- 
resuli * sistent and unquestioned Inefficiency. Goods 
st In a were being worked on in the typical faclory for 

)ulh - only 30 percent of the time. Seventy percent 

nt. It they spent lying about in heaps, wailing for 
of the components or for some piece of processing 
jvc In- machinery to Tall vacant. Huge amounts of 
moony were tied up in those heaps of unfln- 
nufac- ,shedi unsold goods. 

New, The fact that goods were "queueing up" for 
at the processing at a time of recession indicates that 

tat, if British industry is Ill-equipped to supply de- 

:t that mand in any boom that may come along, 
ement To blame for all this, says the study: lack of 
m and profits (pegged by government), better in- 
vestment earnings to he bad in property Bnd 
for his banking, better salaries and job opportunities 
;rec at elsewhere. British managers (more than half 
i engl- of them over 40) are found to be on the elderly 
>emenl side, underqualified, and underpaid. 

At a time when a senior dustman - whoops! 
ression "municipal waste disposal operative" - can 

y man- earn £5,000 a year thanks to his union, the typl- 

- who cal salary of a production manager with ten 
niddle- years' experience is between £5,000 and £6,000. 
ss. Minus, of course, a viejous Income-tax cut. 


There are those again who blame Brilain't 
trouble on bad government, rather than bad 
management. They may now cite ifo. cm 
fessions of Chancellor Healey. Mr. Healey hy 
just discovered that a married man with 
dren, earning the average manual wage, is 
only £5 a week heller off than he would be 
unemployed and living on Social Security, xth 
Is partly because Social Security benefits have 
been raised, tax-free, to keep pace with t* 
flation, while recent pay raises have served u 
push the humbler workers Into the tax-pays^ 
brackets. 

Mr. Healey sees this not just as a dis- 
incentive to work, but as a threat that soww 
or later the workers themselves are going io 
turn resentfully against the Welfare Stale Oat 
was designed for them. 

Something, he says, has gol lo be done 
within the tax system to benefit Ihe lower-paid 
- and, he adds hastily, for productive man- 
agers, too. But he added that last year, and did 
nothing. 

All of which reflects upon the evils of la 
flatloh, so lightly brushed aside in the happy 
days of "free collective bargaining" and St 
percent annual wage Increases. Ironically, If 
paradoxically. It also confirms what the unions 
have long been saying: that British workers 
are very poorly paid by European standards 
One good reason why Is their low productivity. 
But if we are to believe the earlier parls o! 
this column, that is because they arc badly 
managed, not because they are always out on 
strike. 


jftsfl ph C. Harsch 


Mien a deputy foreign minister of the 
jDlgjily Soviet Union arrives in Peking lo re- 
[aiks with the Chinese about Asian real 
gale, there Is bound to be anxiety on the Tar 
tfe of the world. 

Since I960 the coolness In Slno-Sovlet rela- 
te has been a military advantage to the 
NATO allies, it has drawn Soviet tanks and 
runes and guns away from Europe and spread 
ten along Mobcow's eastern frontiers aimed 
rtOtaa. Every Soviet tank deployed against 
Os Is one fewer which could be used against 
ite armies of the NATO alliance In Europe. 

The advantage to the West of Slno-Sovlet 
hostility Is so obvious and is by now so well un- 
derstood In the West that any hint of a possible 
decline in that hostility Is disturbing. If Mos- 
cow and Peking resolved their differences and 
reamed Ihe alliance which operated from 1949 
lo 1960 Moscow could withdraw all Its armed 
forces from Central Asia and be able once 
sore to concentrate Its entire military 
strength along the NATO frontier. 

A glance at the map of Asia as it existed at 
the lime of the American Civil War will be 
befpful lo anyone wishing Lo weigh the chances 
d such a reconciliation between modern China 
ndlbe Soviet Union of today. 


Moscow’s off-key maneuvers 


Washington There Is useful background on both of these 
The Soviet Union Is launching two off-key matters, 
diplomatic maneuvers which ought lo pul Pres- On banning the bomb. Usually the Soviet 
idenl-Eleet Jimmy Carter on the alerl. Union turned on Its orchestrated propaganda 

The first Is that at the very moment when when It wanted lo delay something ft might ul- 

Moscow is pressing the incoming admfnis- limalely favor or to dislracL attention while It 

tratlon lo get on with the SALT talks with all did something elso. 

possible speed - preferably with some nice Its latest plea Is that all the European na- 
deadlock -breaking concessions r It Is dis- tions, Canada and the U.S. join with Moscow in 

interring one of its old favorito propaganda pledging that they will never use nuclear weap- 
proposals: Ban the Bomb! ■ *• ’ ons in a first strike. 

This old chestnut comes from a recent meet- It sounds nice if you don't think about It. 
Ing of the cqmmunifil Warsaw Pact nations, af- Such a treaty. Is all loophole and no guarantee, 

ter tl lured 'the pacifists and leftists but no It does not propose to stop producing nuclear . 

one else - years ago; • ; ' weapons, just to stop using .them. A violation of 

y/hy |s It being resurrected such a pledge could not be seen until a first 

The second Intriguing Soviet move Is Chair- strike occurred - and that would be too late. It 
man Leonid Brezhnev's assurance to Mr. .Car*, could not be monitored and It could not be en- 
ter that the Kremlin will refrain from creating forced. 

. "any crisis during the early months of the new , No^e that the Soviets do not apply their ban- 
. U.S. Government." " tfte-flrst-strlko proposal to China 'so that thqy 

.- ' That’S nice, but the Presldonl-Eleet may! noL ; would' he free; to use the bomb against 1 China 
wish to totally count on it. ' wlthout violaUng the treaty, 


Right after World War II Ihe United Slates 
proposed the only way to guarantee against 
any firsl strike with 1 nuclear weapons: To de- 
stroy all its atomic bombs and put fissionable 
material under the control of the velolcss UN 
agency. The Soviet Union refused. 

On Brezhnev's message to Carter. He asked 
Treasury Secretary William Simon, then In 
Moscow, to pass the word lo Mr. Carter that 
the Soviets would do nothing crisisltke to 
trouble the new presldont while he was getting 
hold of hts job. 

Welcome, of course, but. questions arise 
which the President-Elect should ponder. When 
does this "grace period” come to an end? And 
can the Soviet chairman's words be- .taken 
wholly at face value? v. • • 

■ Chairman Brezhnev may be a quite different 
personality than his seemingly impetuous pre- 
decessor. NUdta Khrushchev, but it might he 
well for Mr. Carter and Secretary of gtate- 
' Designate Cyrus Vance to read tjie late Robert 
Kennedy’s publlshod difiry of the events which 


look place during the Cubnn missile crisis Be 
records that, altogether Premier Khma- 
chev, Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
the Soviet ambassador lied to him and lo Pres- 
ident Kennedy 10 times avowing lhal-Moscovr 
was nol deploying and would never deploy ' ®’ 
fensive missiles in Cuba, while all the lime in s 
is exactly wlial was happening. 

Perhaps Moscow’s eagerness for troubw an 
willingness to lake gravo risks have ebang 
but, If so, such changes will nol stem hunt Per- 
sonalities. ; 

The now president wants a reliable dfjjj . 

and I believe most Americans do, loo. Tn 
are inviting opportunities for the Sovieu 
help: • •• 

By promoting peace in the Middle 
By heiping to promote settlement In Am 
By helping to make early headway in _ 

ing the risks and costs of the nndeir 

On' these goals, the Russians will flnd «?^; 
dent-Elecl Carter responsive. 


No to cluster bombs for Israel 


The Chinese and the Russians 


At that time, just a little over a hundred 
years ago, China claimed suzerainty over throe 
enornious territories which are now firmly 
within the Soviet grasp. The first of these was 
then called Turkestan. It stretched from the 
present Chinese province of Sinkiang all the 
way westward to the Aral and Caspian seas. 
The second is Outer Mongolia. The third in- 
cludes the maritime provinces on the Pacific 
Ocean side of the Soviet Union. These amount 
to all the land lying east of the Ussuri and 
north of the Amur Rivers. 

The Czarlat Russians took Turkestan and the 
maritime provinces in the 1860s. Outer Mongo- 
lia declared itself an independent "autonomous 
republic" in 1811. It is still nominally indepen- 
dent, bul is in fact today a firmly controlled 
province of the Soviet Empire. Tiic addition of 
Outer Mongolia to Soviet holdings pul Soviet 
soldiers within 400 miles of Poking. 

Back at the time of the American Civil Wor 
the nearest Russian soldier to Peking was over 
800 miles away. 

Thus, • in Chinese eyes the Russians are 
people who took advantage of China’s era of 
weakness. The end of the 19th century was also 
the end of the old Chinese Empire. The British, 
French, and Germans were eating away at the 


Chinese seaimsl nn one side. The Russians 
were eating away at the rear. The old Chinese 
Government was forced at the point of the 
bayonet to sign treaties recognizing these for- 
eign gatherings. 

British, French, Germans, Americans have 
all long since gone away from the Chinese 
seacoast - except for Hong Kong and Macao 
which Peking lets the British and Portuguese 
respectively keep for the time being as a mu- 
tual convenience. But the Soviets still sit 
firmly on something over two million square 
miles of Asian land which historically lay 
within the Chinese sphere of Influence and 
once even recognized Chinese suzerainty. 
Roughly speaking this territory Is half the size 
of continental United States. 

The Chinese say that they do not seriously 
expect to gel back all of this enormous terri- 
tory. But they want tho Soviets to recognize 
that this land was seized by force from China 
and once was Chinese. And they want frontier 
"rectifications.” 

The Soviets have never yet agreed cither lo 
admit that Uie territory was improperly taken 
away from China by force or that there need 
be any rectification. 


The idea of any such admission and any 
"rectification” - no matter how small - is un- 
derstandably unsettling to the leaders of the 
Soviet Government In Moscow. Non-Russians 
nearly equal Russians in the Soviet Union of 
today. Any admission that any part of the So- 
viet Union was acquired improperly might give 
Ideas to all kinds of non- Russian peoples living 
under the rule of Moscow today. The Kremlin 
regards any talk of frontier changes as un- 
friendly, and dangerous. 

If (he men (n the Kremlin could have 
brought themselves several years back to gtvo 
back to Japan some of the territory taken from 
Japan at the end of World War 11 they would 
now have a less auspicious neighbor off their 
northeastern coast. If they could meet the Chi- 
nese part way on the disputed lands In inner 
Asia they could probably get same reconcilia- 
tion with the new government In Peking. 

But if the Russian bear starts disgorging any 
of his conquests, where docs the process stop? 
It la nol an exercise which is agreeable to the 
bear or one at which he has hail much prac- 
tice. Besides, there are many more Chinese 
than there are citizens of the Soviet Union and 
those Chinese might not be satisfied with only 
one '‘rectification." 


Richard L. Strout 


Last look at the 1976 U.S. campaign folder 


Washington 

Re extraordinary thing about the 1976 U.S. 
riedfon, 1 think, was how closely Mr. Carter 
one 10 losing il. 

H Is lime now to winnow down my 1976 notes 
iri put them into the file cabinet with folddrs 
d other elections. (The earliest Is titled "bo- 
te IMS".) In 1948, of course, we ail knew 
W Gw. Thomas Dewey was going to win, bul 
'human beat him. And in 1876 we all 
wdai Gov. Jimmy Carter would win (wo 
“toawhllo, at first anyway) and then he 
“WMew It. What happened? 

j Jjjjt that "1B70” will bo ranked only ar- 
as most studied, nuoled, and dc- 
■Wprefildenlial oleclion of modern limes. 

The cbpnlry Is now going through tho grate- 
• “ pwlelectlon lull, the political honeymoon, 
so agreeable alter the turmoil. For a 
supporters and opponents hold 
and hope for the best. Jimmy 
SSt.. adopting a soothing stance. He Is 
CabinoL and Uioy seem lo be mod- 
828 People. He has workod oul a concordat 


with Federal Reserve chief Arthur Burns; he 
has generally resisted" the temptation to Inter- 
vene prematurely in Washington debates while 
lame-duck President Fort! is still in charge. He 
has told us that daughter Amy will go to public 
school; he has handled himself skillfully at 
press conferences. We all hope for the best as 
the year-long contest fades. - 
Once nominated, Governor Carter looked 
like a -Bore wfniler. A great many more people 
considered themselves "Democrats" than "Re-* 
publicans." Mr. Ford was under the cloud of. 
Mr. Nixon, who appointed him and whom he 
pardoned. The economy was Inflationary and 
recessionary at the same lime. Millions wore 
idle. Everyone agrees that President Ford was 
"a nice guy," but he suffered seemingly in- 
superable handicaps. The Republican con- 
vention at Kansas City was controlled by right- 
wing conservatives; the platform repudiated 
tho Secretary of Stale whom many believed 
gave the party luster; Mr. Ford was almost 
dropped; ho chose as his running mate one of 
the sharpest-tongued partisans in the Senate. 

.Few experienced political writers put faith 


in the “30 percent lead” that the polls gave 
Mr. Carter when he was nominated (when the 
Republicans hadn't even assembled! ). Yet the 
Democratic odds were realistically high after 
Kansas City - perhaps 10 to 15 percent. 


surely were at work. Instead of hammoring at 
Mr. Ford's visible political weaknesses and 
making the Republican record the Issue Mr. 
Carter made his own character tho central 
themo (“I will nol lie la you"). It sometimes 


The question is how Governor Crier man-' £*** ’ 


aged to get this initial lead down to a near-tle 
by election time? I have to put In my own 
judgment on (his and argue tbat the amateurs 
around Jimmy Carter offered a poorly run 
campaign. 

It is nol generally recognized how close it 
was. The result: 27 percent for Carter; 28 per- 
cent for Ford, and 47 percent nol Voting. It 
was the lowest turnout in years; In many ways 
a vote of no-confldence In the electoral pro- 
cess. And It was a toss-up: the shift of 5,000 
votes In Ohio and 4,000 In Hawaii would have 
elected Mr. Ford. 

Governor Carter says the debates gavo him 
victory. It Is true that spot checks indicated 
that he may have "won” the dobates, but Pres- 
ident Ford's poll-rating steadily rose all 
through them nevertheless. Other factors 


that went through the Carter "whistle-stop 
train” (New York-PItlsburgh, Sept. 21) when 
the announcement came of the disastrous 
Playboy Interview. 

Since elecUan, Governor Carter has taken, 1 
think, a proper, decorous, and reassuring 
stance. President Ford, loo, has carried out his 
own difficult lame-duck role generously. Bul as 
l put away folder ”1876" In Uie presidential file 
(to let it mellow with age) J know I shall pon- 
der it for years. 

Why did so maqy people not vote? Why did 
emphasis seem to veer around to the theme of 
Governor Carter himself rather than lo the 
more; obvious issue of (he Republican record? 
Why did an election that scorned so one-sided 
at first ultimately turn into a dead heat? It to a 
relief to have (lie honeymoon period for a 
while. . .... 


lerswrite 


On noisy U.S. planes in Britain; Hitler remembered 


By John, P. Richardson 


, ,wllh certain, .advanced Weapoite :-yet^oM;:pn small patra-v |{ to7uu^^ a pre® live strike against tfe 

yet available! lo America’s NATO ' allies, toy -, chute to. regulate descent. The. 680-pound bomb . "Egyptian mid Syrian air forces on the ground. 
, eluding • cluster .bombs, {CBUa),^He mddrt . contains three IM-pouridqanlster? of fuel, Israeli '.'fireutAn ,’pf ! the CBU-72 (and other 

*. sougnL by Israel is iho CBU-72 , wntchtov elves ' each pf'Which gqperates bi&st ‘‘overpressures" promised Weapons) would be interpreted bv 

classified technology- well ahead, ot . Soviet ; /of SW psl (poupds per. square Inch). /: - '? (,' the.:- Arabs ; as evidence that the United States 

tiMibiuinfl flaifalfirtmaini II.. npnriilphc I ho Vflpni 1 • ilia!' ' •' . .j -• . . • • , 


#e : tl»e‘ ,.While not designed speciHcaUy (0^^ w .r 
might tetopt,., pose/ the CBU-72, has been.used ext < 

against, thfe . ito anU-peraonnel, terror device. ™ 
i the ground, deqee from administration and „ nt atlbn j 


rgypoan ana Syrian air forces on me ground, depce from administration ^ 1 

Tsraell Ucquis^iqn pf; the ( CBU-72 ,(and other sources that Israel used earlier, frag® c - v yj Bn \ 

promised Weapons) wpuia be .Interpreted by ■ CiBUs from, the United States against . , 


cussion bomb. V.. j»Ktlchl accommodation ^th Israel ' 

The presidential ' announcement ; was. ; ifttute ' qstctf, Urdus,-, each BxpWaidri teyelh jifi urea! mo 1 ,. ; .- j f, p . ' V ■' : 

durhig tho ; eiecUql) campaign and-ln ‘tho .wake ■ foot in' diameter;: regardiqap pt Xfojm-oiy ■ Transfer of the CBU-72 would extend the in 
of Jimmy Carter’s .charge- that President F6M- ' editor or bprrajn; •• ' terrmUonaJ arms race into a new arena bf ex 

was .Hot .sufficiently supportive of- Israel. Ad- , The Washington Peri ^scribed the Moot of-/ ode-weaponry. As the leading arms suonUar in 

m)nlcli.hllnn nffMalt haun a<<bnnw1fldl7«l l.hnl. . Iha Mod no ''a vmtim'eolni) ihsl 1 HMia^iSa'hiullnB M - tkn .... "u .. . . . ' J , r” ’ " 


udus from. me urnteu , p Hoenlte for* 
populations in Lebanon, and Syria, u p. 
mal commitments not to do So. . - • ; v* 

A primary objective of thp 
administration should be to conUn M( ggsf 

nientum toward ■ a comprehensive 

peace ' settlement. ' The weapons . ne y 
complicate mutters for Mr. Carter Con -. 
Secretary of State: Fortuf1 ® 1 ^’ l f or thorough 


Prllcle on the Concorde’s prob- 
^ submit an opinion of one of 
^ people living up to 10 miles or more 
American air force base at Upper 
JJ Oxfordshire, U.K. We have suffered 
■jjjk’lse.nulsance for years. 

tfte. F-lU fighters sometimes take 
k iK^asiphally three at a time. The 
Twyford, hear Banbury, Is un- 
K g J h ! J ^ ds ‘; beaat s and humans are. shat- 
Immovable; for a few seconds, 
^feh!? Cra ^‘ The rnaIn Concorde base 
at Fairford about 20 
from Banbury than Upper 
farti H?; "people hore know when a 

tejyS? 8, Aijrport, New York, are 
did Sea, very different from 
4 i^WliUed countryside. 

record the action of 
! ^ B v 7 ^^ m ^ers who limit flights 
-//fo cart) to 1 times when local 

$ WjS WOrkln ® and kee P ra 8 hl P alhs 

^uS^Wges: they do their utmost to 


than of Concorde at Kennedy Airport in New 
York. 

Tyford Grove, England W, H Brodey 

Commenting on Britain 

It ti-as with great pleasure that L rend (lie ar- 
ticle, “Telling, it tor England" by T. B. Millar. 

j ani English,! and was delighted that some- 
one, al long last, has stressed the Underlying 
spirit or England and the true values alive 
Ihere amid the general chaos today. Because 
or ihe eniphasts incessantly current about En-. 
gland’s decline of weallh and power It has be- 
come all too easy lo forget lhai, theft? are. 
other, add very valuable, things which J| has 
given the world, and wlilch it sHU possesses. 
Wickenburg, AHz. Roscnjary A> B-. C®pk. 

I have stood by and helplessly watched Bril- 

the U S. WlowinS tUs ; 
/ : b^c*. ; 


that it is not $2 a.gallon, but no more than $1.23' 
at the present rate of exchango. Bearing to 
mind that a small English oar does 40.pr evop 
45, miles (o (he gallon, one sees that this more 
or less eyeri9 out against driving a large Amer- 
• lean ear. 

As fqr the price df a Ford, I'd say 36,000 Is 
rldJCulous. You can : buy a nice new UtUo Ford 
over there for much less, say $3,500 or so, with 
other makes cheaper than that. .The. traffic on 
the toads. In Britain testifies to the - fact: that 
the average Briton does not find car ownership , 
or buying gas that much of a hardship'. ■ 

•Qarthage. Inct . . • , M, Sparks ■ 

Hitler remembered 

Your contet;- spread on HlUer was of p&rtlcq- . 
lar interest to me because .while in Germanyto 
1923, as -a; visitor, I sensed one pf . the over- 
bearing reasons why Uie Germans "Jell for . 
him." This was the astronomtonl Inflation 
which ended In November; 1923, when the Get- 
iqan mark fell to 4 trillion, 20q billion marks (6 
,oneU.S. dollar. , > ’•’ 

■ t j was a young girl, to .Germany for the &um- 


fffi- Mr. Rictmton Is 

isy 'temts Washington, an 

id bV th'd specialists organized lo address pu 

: . icy quespora:- ’• i ■ ■ 


wise have been denied a tourist (such as the 
"soup kitchens'' In Berlin). I speak' fluent, 
unaccented German and, though 1 did not try 
to conceal my citizenship,- 1 passed as a Ger- 
man m aa y Bmea. 

A widespread rumor held that IHUer wanted 
people to believe: he might -be a reincarnation 
of Frederick I (Barbatossa), wbo, accordtog.to 
legend, was asleep, deep in a. mountain of Ihe 
Bavarian Alpd (the KhyfhSuser) where his long 
rcri beard had grown through s table ah which 
his arm and head rested, and that some day 
when Germany! needed him he would wake up 
and come to the resdue. 

.. I would dispute with author John Toland his 
statement that Hitler was "one of (he greatest 
orators ^ of all time." I heard many of hts 
speeches over the. radio, and my sister, while a 
. student iniBcrltu al an art school, used to go to 
the Tlergartcn to listen' to .tym. She wrote us 
tlial he. did seem lo be able to mesmcilie the. 
Geftnans in hts audience, but that to her he 
sounded just like one 6) those demagogues who 
.have. Inflicted themselves on U.S. politics (or 
rnosl' of our Republic's life: 

Los Angeles ‘ ■ ■ 1 ben ore R. Aagnard 



UtamaZZI' * minus! iu 0hr i en pifl nuuoi — i was a young giii, ui.umumhi'j mosi oi oui nepuoucs mo. 

rite 28?- .• , c Uniomoni made in a tetter mer! I had whaV my father thought would bp Lod Angeles ' ten ore R. Aagnard 

j^toniark that, the cargo-carrying, 1 tif theeffect that the Enough money for a'UireemonUis' slay. I was * 

than the eoncorde, from a agallon and there six, often living, from, September on, for : '. . •, 

exercise come here are- price of gas In tn8 ‘ an ^*“*^ ver there was |l U.S. a week Becausp I was also an accrod- We Unite readers' letierx /nr (Ilfs coliwi/i. O/ 
i f - • that the price of a torn car re . roving correspondent for ;f he Milwaukee 1 course (re cnrinor-nnsirer erery due. and mime 

lsh to say the noise ar- $0,000. . fi v Ene]an( j a jjd fill- . Herald, a German language paper, l *|ad. ac- are condensed be/ore piiUiicatfan. hut Unwin- 

B r article could be used far Having just got bacx trom & ^ , know : cess to pcopte aqd places which would other- /u( ;romnteff/.s (ireire/cwur. 

and ;of American planes, ing niy ««r with kb - ’ 


